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Introduction:  Maryhelen  Vicars 


Outdoor 

Recreation  in  Alberta 


If  the  sixties  was  the  decade  of  the  green 
revolution,  when  interest  in  conservation 
and  ecology  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
the  seventies  was  the  decade  in  which  North 
Americans  took  their  newfound  interest  in 
the  environment  one  step  further. 

By  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  even 
people  w  hose  previous  outdoor  experience 
had  been  limited  to  the  company  picnic 
were  jogging  and  cycling  and  cross  country 
skiing.  Many  embraced  the  challenges  ol 
such  difficult  or  perilous  pursuits  as  hang 
gliding,  wind  surfing  and  rock  climbing. 

Nor  was  all  this  exertion  limited  to  the 
young  and  physically  fit:  the  physically 
handicapped  found  the  outdoors  open  to 
them,  sometimes  with  the  help  of  special 
techniques  and  devices,  (story  p.  17)  And 
there  are  more  grey-haired  outdoorsmcn 
than  ever,  as  older  people  branch  out  from 
the  traditional  golf  and  Sunday  afternoon 
walk  to  more  demanding  activities. 

In  this  issue  of  Environment  I  iews,  we 
look  at  the  "boom"  in  outdoor  recreation, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  I.ou  Lan- 
ier of  the  University  of  Alberta's  physical 
education  faculty,  shows  every  sign  of  con- 
tinuing unabated  through  the  eighties. 

From  a  conservation  point  of  view,  is  all 
this  interest  and  participation  in  the  outdoors 
a  good  thing?  The  answer,  it  seems,  is  yes 
and  no. 

(  crtainly.  the  more  people  come  to  appre- 
ciate the  tranquillity  and  beauty  of  the 
mountain  areas;  the  awesome  power  of  the 
wild  rivers;  and  the  tremendous  complexity 
of  the  relationship  between  wild  creatures 
and  their  environment,  the  more  concerned 
they  will  be  with  preserving  these  resources. 

But  by  sheer  force  of  numbers,  the  impact 
of  all  this  activity  on  the  more  delicate  of 
our  ecosystems  is  cause  for  concern. 

An  example:  in  the  early  years  of  this 
century,  there  were  a  small  number  of  guides 
leading  pack  trips  through  the  mountain 
parks.  Their  habit  was  to  dispose  of  the 
garbage  of  their  campsites  in  caches  located 
at  intervals  along  the  trails.  W  hile  this  means 
that  in  some  places  one  can  still  find  50- 
vear-old  bottles  and  nearlv-rusted  tins,  there 


was  little  cause  for  alarm. 

But  now.  when  there  are  thousands  of 
hikers  and  trail  riders  through  the  parks 
each  year,  caching  garbage  would  be  imposs- 
ible. 

While  most  people  are  careful  about  lit- 
ter, about  packing  out  what  they  pack  in 
and  only  using  established  tire  sites,  a  minor- 
ity are  not.  With  rising  numbers  of  users,  the 
impact  of  this  minority  can  be  dramatic. 

There  seems  to  be  a  consensus  that  with 
such  ethical  questions  as  minimal  impact 
use  of  natural  areas,  education  and  peer 
pressure  will  be  more  effective  than  regula- 
tions (although  there  will  probably  always 
need  to  be  both). 

While  much  environmental  education 
lakes  place  outside  formal  education  systems 

through  clubs,  park  interpretation  pro- 
grams, or  the  media,  for  example  the 
schools,  over  the  past  decade  or  so,  have 
been  including  outdoor  education  in  their 
curricula. 

As  Calgary  w  riter  Sharon  Adams  reports, 
this  important  work  is  being  threatened  by 
hard  economic  times.  Unfortunately,  it 
appears  that  outdoor  education  is  seen  in 
some  quarters  as  a  "frill",  (story  p.  1 3) 

Its  defenders  point  to  the  United  Nations 
definition:  outdoor  education  should  not 
only  inform  about  the  environment  and  its 
problems,  but  develop  a  population  which 


has  the  knowledge,  skills,  attitudes,  motiva- 
tion and  commitment  to  work  toward  solu- 
tions to  these  problems  and  the  prevention 
of  others. 

The  concerns  raised  in  some  of  the  arti- 
cles in  last  year's  issue  on  public  lands  are 
echoed  in  this  issue,  as  we  reflect  on  the 
conflicting  demands  of  the  different  user 
groups  on  the  limited  resource  of  back 
country,  lakes  and  rivers. 

While  there  is  much  common  ground 
among  user  groups  and  in  B.C.  an  outdoors 
usei  council  is  making  the  most  of  this  com- 
modity, there  continue  to  be  some  obvious 
and  perhaps  insoluble  conflicts:  snowmo- 
biles are  not  welcome  on  cross  country  ski 
trails;  hikers  feel  the  same  way  about  pack 
horses:  and  ranchers  aren't  always  friendly 
to  hunters.  Other  examples  abound  as  the 
space  av  ailable  to  get-away-from-it-all  seems 
to  be  getting  further  away  from  us. 

In  this  issue  we  also  look  at  a  special  case: 
the  difficulties  faced  by  officials  trying  to 
choose  sites  for  the  Calgary  Winter  Olym- 
pics in  1988.  As  with  all  such  high-profile 
facilities,  there  is  disagreement  about  the 
best  location,  costs  and  just  w  hat  w  ill  be  left 
behind  for  the  ordinary  recreational  user 
after  all  the  flags  are  taken  dow  n. 


Maryhelen  Vicars,  a  former  |Ournalist.  is  the  freelance 
editor  of  Environment  Views 
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Dear  Editor: 

I  haven't  been  on  the  mailing  list  for 
Environment  Views  very  long,  but  I've 
already  fallen  in  love  with  it.  It  is  a  marvelous 
little  publication,  and  I  enjoy  it  immensely. 
This  is  why  I'm  writing  —  somehow  or 
another,  I  never  received  the  November,' 
December  1 982  issue.  1  suspect  that  the  post 
office  (ours,  not  yours)  lost  it  in  the  Christ- 
mas rush,  and  I  have  held  fond  hopes  that  it 
would  turn  up  any  day.  In  view  of  the  long 
time  between  Christmas  and  now,  I  have 
decided  that  that  hope  is  probably  futile. 
Could  you  send  me  another  copy?  I  hate  to 
miss  an  issue  because  they're  all  so  good! 

Thanks  very  much  in  advance.  I  hope 
you  aren't  planning  any  major  changes  in 
the  magazine,  because  I  don't  know  what 
you  could  do  to  improve  it  —  it's  marvelous 
as  it  is! 

Sincerely, 
Clarence  H.  Annett 
(Physicist) 
Shaunee  Mission. 

Kansas 

Dear  Editor: 

I  have  just  received  and  read  the  January/ 
February  1983  issue  of  Environment  Views 
and  wish  to  compliment  you  on  the  overall 
high  quality  of  the  issue.  The  writers  of  the 
different  articles  exhibited  an  exceptionally 
good  grasp  of  Weather  and  Climate  and 
their  interpretation  of  the  many  technical 
aspects  of  the  subject  for  the  lay  reader  was 
excellent.  Congratulations  on  a  fine  issue. 

Yours  very  truly, 
G.A.  McKay 
A  /  Director  General 
Canadian  Climate  Centre 
Downsview,  Ontario 

Dear  Editor: 

Environment  Views  is  an  important  pub- 
lication. I  look  forward  to  reading  it.  The 
issue  Weather  and  Climate  has  just  arrived, 
and  in  looking  at  it  tonight,  I  have  but  one 
question.  Why,  when  you  had  the  rain  gauge. 


didn't  you  include  something  about  acid 
rain  or  acid  snowfall  and  the  measurement 
of  acid  levels.  Perhaps  in  your  part  of  the 
country  you  don't  have  to  worry  about  these 
so  much,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  the 
perfect  place  to  include  it. 

Please  do  not  interpret  this  as  a  negation 
of  your  publication.  As  I  was  looking  through 
it,  I  wished  that  I  was  still  back  in  the  class- 
room because  I  would  have  copies  made  for 
my  students.  I  will  pass  this  issue  on  to  those 
who  can  use  it. 

Sincerely, 
Harriett  S.  Stubbs,  Ph.D. 

Project  Director 
Acid  Precipitation  Awareness 
West  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota 

Dear  Editor: 

While  reading  the  very  interesting  article 
appearing  in  the  Jan-Feb/83  issue  of  Envi- 
ronment Views  titled:  "Weather  and  climate: 
What  are  they?"  by  Norma  Ramage,  I  noted 
some  ambiguous  or  inaccurate  physical  des- 
criptions which  I  feel  compelled  to  rephrase 
for  the  sake  of  clarity  and  completeness.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  find  fine  points  to  criticize  in 
a  text  that  pertains  to  cover  such  a  wide 
field,  and  I  do  recognize  that  the  overall 
subject  was  well  covered  and  clearly  described 
by  the  author. 

On  page  5,  in  the  last  paragraph,  it  is  said 
that  the  earth  spins  faster  at  the  pole  than  at 
middle  latitudes.  This  is  false  as  the  earth 
spins  in  solid  rotation.  What  was  probably 
meant,  was  that  because  of  the  physical 
principle  of  conservation  of  angular  momen- 
tum, the  air  moving  north  acquires  an  east- 
ward tangential  velocity  (the  well  known 
Coriolis  effect)  relative  to  the  ground  sur- 
face, this  effect  being  greatest  over  the  polar 
region. 

On  page  7,  in  the  last  paragraph.  Mr. 
Langemann  is  found  saying  that  no  one  is 
completely  sure  why  air  masses  move.  I  do 
believe  we  know  why  they  move:  the  neces- 
sary global  transfer  of  heat  (and  also  of 
momentum)  from  warm  to  cold  regions. 


some  of  it  being  done  with  air  mass  trans- 
port. What  may  have  been  meant  is  proha- 
bly  why  a  specific  air  mass,  in  some  loca- 
tion, at  a  given  time,  moves.  It  the  meteorolo- 
gists could  measure  more  accurately  with  a 
denser  observation  network  this  air  mass 
characteristics  near  the  ground  as  well  as  in 
the  higher  atmosphere,  the  motion  of  this 
specific  air  mass  could  readily  be  forecast. 

On  page  8,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
paragraph,  it  is  stated  that  air  is  heated  (and 
I  presume  principally)  by  the  solar  rays 
reflected  by  the  ground  and  then  blocked  by 
the  clouds.  This  phenomena  is  far  from  being 
the  major  way  in  which  the  air  is  heated:  if  it 
were,  the  air  would  be  warmer  in  winter 
where  the  ground  is  snow-covered  and  the 
reflection,  maximal.  The  ground  w  hich  acts 
as  a  black  body  or  close  to  it.  absorbs  effi- 
ciently the  incoming  solar  radiation,  heats 
up  and  transfers  this  heat  to  the  air  that 
comes  in  contact  with  it.  There  exists  other 
regions  of  preferential  solar  absorption  in 
the  upper  atmosphere  where  we  find  warm 
air  strata  which  in  some  cases  can  ha\e 
temperatures  higher  than  those  found  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth! 

On  page  8  again,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  paragraph,  it  is  stated  that  carbon  di- 
oxide "traps  heat  and  blocks  certain  wave- 
lengths of  light .  .  .".  This  statement  must  be 
phrased  differently  to  be  coherent.  Carbon  di- 
oxide has  the  property  to  let  the  short  solar 
wavelengths  (visible  portions  of  the  solar 
spectrum)  be  transmitted  readily  through 
itself  (the  same  way  as  glass  does  it).  This 
energy  then  reaches  the  ground,  is  absorbed 
by  it  and  is  re -emitted  as  infra-red  energy  (at 
a  longer  wavelength)  back  in  the  atmosphere 
where  now  the  carbon  dioxide  absorbs  it 
("traps"  it),  causing  a  local  heating  of  the 
air-carbon  dioxide  mixture  and  creating  the 
green-house  effect. 

Sincerely 
Dr.  Gaston  Paulin 
Director  of  Research 
Quebec  Ministry  of 
the  Environment 


Albertans  are  busting  out  into  the 
outdoors.  Drive  along  a  riverside 
park  in  Calgary  or  Edmonton  on 
any  weekend.  Depending  on  the  season, 
you  will  see  adults  of  all  ages  jogging,  cycling, 
on  cross-country  skis  or  paddling  down  the 
river.  All  are  sights  rarely  seen  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  decade. 

People  who  want  to  enjoy  the  outdoors 
have  choices  they  may  not  have  dreamed  of 
back  in  1970:  sailing  over  the  city  in  a  bal- 
loon; climbing  down  caves:  climbing  up 
frozen  waterfalls;  bobbing  through  rapids 
in  a  rubber  raft;  gliding  off  a  hilltop  or 
sliding  dow  n  a  w  ater  slide.  It's  now  oka)  for 
women  to  perspire  and  even  sweat  instead 
of  just  glowing.  All  levels  of  government 
have  been  busy  planning  and  developing 
parks  and  recreation  areas  —  and  closer  to 
the  urban  dweller. 

Since  the  late  1960s  a  dramatic  increase 
in  the  number  of  Albertans  participating  in 
outdoor  activities  has  taken  place. The  1976 
Survey  of  Fitness  (Statistics  Canada)  showed 
Albertans  second  only  to  British  Columbi- 
ans in  activity  level  in  sport  and  physical 
recreation  generally  and  this  has  been  reflect- 
ed in  outdoor  pursuits  in  particular. 

The  increased  outdoor  participation  by 
Albertans  has  been  tar  more  complex  than 
just  more  people  taking  up  the  traditional 
pastimes,  such  as  skiing  or  golf.  Some  of  the 
old  activities  have  taken  on  quite  different 


and  exciting  dimensions  and  new  pursuits 
have  been  invented.  New  segments  of  our 
population  have  been  getting  involved,  and 
both  government  agencies  and  private  organ- 
izations have  begun  providing  more  oppor- 
tunities for  outdoor  activity.  And  despite 
conflicts  between  user  groups,  environmen- 
tal concerns,  the  energy  crisis,  and  the  cur- 
rent economic  recession,  it  seems  likely  that 
Albertans  will  continue  to  extend  their  en- 
joyment  of  the  outdoors. 

Of  the  w  inter  sports,  dow  nhill  skiing  has 
been  one  of  the  most  popular  in  Alberta  for 
many  years,  originally  because  of  our  access- 
ible mountain  ski  resorts.  Since  the  early 
1960s  the  development  of  snow  making  equip- 
ment has  also  made  it  possible  to  provide 
ski  opportunities  in  and  around  urban  cen- 
ters. For  the  avid  powder  enthusiast  "heli- 
skiing"  (using  a  helicopter  to  transport  ski- 
ers to  remote  snow  fields)  is  gaining  popu- 
larity, although  Albertans  have  to  travel  to 
B.C.  to  pursue  this  sport.  The  figures  in 
Table  I.  on  ownership  of  equipment,  indi- 
cate that  dow  nhill  skiing  is  more  popular  in 
Alberta  than  the  rest  oi  Canada  (data  on 
B.C.  indicated  that  only  IS  per  cent  owned 
such  equipment). 

Increased  participation  in  cross-country 
skiing  is  a  much  more  recent  phenomenon. 
According  to  Bob  Townsend  (High  Coun- 
try Sports.  Edmonton)  fewer  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  population  cross-country  skied 


in  1970.  By  1979  it  had  become  more  popu- 
lar than  golfing  (Table  2).  in  1 980  the  Loppet 
program  was  introduced  to  Alberta  to  pro- 
mote participation  in  citizen  races  and  ski 
marathons.  Some  2,000  skiers  participated 
in  these  events  in  1982.  w  hich  are  character- 
ized by  hundreds  of  skiers  starting  off  at  one 
time.  This  is  one  of  the  few  sports  in  which 
women  participate  as  frequently  as  men. 

Technical  advances  in  material  and  equip- 
ment design  have  contributed  to  the  growth 
of  both  types  of  skiing  by  making  it  easier  to 
learn  the  skills  and  by  increasing  the  range 
of  challenge  of  each.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  recent  developments  in  cross-country  ski- 
ing. In  the  very  early  seventies  there  was  a 
very  limited  selection  of  light  wood  touring 
skis  available,  but  within  seven  years  one 
could  choose  from  a  w  ide  assortment,  rang- 
ing from  very  light  racing  skis  to  mountain 
touring  skis  made  of  w  ood  or  fibreglass  and 
with  metal  edges.  During  this  decade,  also, 
the  practice  of  using  a  machine  to  set  tracks 
in  the  snow  became  more  common. 

Snowmobiling  started  to  boom  in  the 
mid-sixties  and  by  the  late  seventies  pur- 
chases appear  to  have  reached  their  peak. 
However,  in  the  mid-seventies  four  wheel 
drive  trucks  came  in  a  much  wider  assort- 
ment of  styles  and  later  the  three  wheel 
all-terrain  trike  ws  introduced.  These  may 
have  provided,  for  some  people,  a  substitute 
for  a  snowmobile. 
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Summer  outdoor  recreation  has  been 
extended  by  ownership  of  shelter  equipment 
for  camping,  from  tents  to  trailers.  This  has 
increased  significantly  (Table  I)  enabling 
people  to  live  in  the  outdoors  and  pursue 
their  interests.  Increased  demand  produced 
improvements  in  both  design  and  materials, 
making  equipment  more  functional  and 
easier  to  use,  even  for  beginners  —  a  far  cry 
from  the  old  army  wall  tents. 

Ownership  of  sailboats  and  outboard 
motor  boats  by  Albertans  seems  to  have 
reached  a  plateau,  with  rowboats  showing  a 
decline  (Table  I).  However,  the  figures  indi- 
cate that  canoeing  has  had  a  tremendous 
increase;  200  percent  in  just  four  years.  This 
marked  change  in  behavior  may  have  been 
influenced  by  several  factors.  In  1972  the 
Alberta  department  then  called  Culture 
Youth  and  Recreation  published  the  first 
edition  of  Canoe  Alberta,  a  trip  guide  to 
canoeing  Alberta's  rivers.  During  the  seven- 
ties there  was  a  great  increase  in  canoeing 
instruction  courses  offered  in  the  high 
schools,  colleges,  universities,  and  outdoor 
centers.  Fibreglass  and  other  synthetic  mat- 
erials became  more  available,  resulting  in 
canoes  which  are  less  expensive,  lighter  and 
stronger,  and  easier  to  maintain. 

Interest  in  kayaking,  starting  from  a  much 
smaller  base,  seems  to  have  grown  at  an 
even  faster  rate.  According  to  Neil  Lang 
(Alberta  White  Water  Association)  partici- 
pation grew  from  about  50  paddlers  in  1 973 
to  over  2,000  by  1 982.  As  in  the  case  of 
canoes,  the  availability  of  synthetic  building 
materials  resulted  in  a  build-your-own  boom, 
particularly  in  the  last  five  years. 

The  same  is  true  of  hunting  and  fishing. 
The  number  of  permits  issued  in  Alberta 
increased  significantly  in  the  mid-70s  (Table 
3).  These  changes  were  accompanied  by  a 
parallel  increase  in  the  purchase  of  camping 
equipment  commonly  used  on  hunting  and 
fishing  trips. 

The  bicycle,  around  since  the  first  penny 
farthing  version,  has  also  shown  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  popularity.  Increased  con- 
cern for  fitness,  greater  availability  of  mul- 
tiple speed  bikes  and  the  development  of 


TABLE  1 .        Households  Owning  Selected  Recreational  Equipment 

Per  cent 

in  Canada*          Per  cent  in  Alberta** 

Percent 

Per  cent 

1971 

1978 

Change  1974 

1978 

Change 

Downhill  skis 

142 

20 

Cross-country  skis 

16.9 

13 

Snowmobiles 

7.3 

9.7 

33  8 

9 

13 

Adult  bicycles 

27.9 

42.0 

51  32 

44 

38 

Vacation  homes 

6.7 

6.5 

-3  4 

4 

0 

Tents 

11.5 

17.0 

48  16 

21 

31 

Tent  trailers 

3.8 

4.2 

11  6 

8 

33 

Travel  trailers 

2.1 

4.5 

114  7 

10 

43 

Truck  campers 

1,2 

2.8 

133  5 

7 

40 

Canoes 

2.1 

5.0 

138  2 

6 

200 

Rowboats 

3.1 

3.4 

10  3 

2 

-50 

Sailboats 

0.9 

1.3 

44  1 

1 

0 

Outboard  motorboats 

8.0 

7  9 

-1  8 

8 

0 

Source: 

'Perspectives  Canada  III  1980  Statistics  Canada 

"Travel.  Tourism  &  Outdoor  Recreation  1 978-79.  Statistics  Canada 
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TABLE  2.       Participation  by  Albertans  in  Outdoor  Recreation  Activities:  1979-80 

Persons  participating 
at  least  once  during 
last  twelve  months 


Thousands 

Picnics   2.169 

Swimming    1 ,099 

Walking    1,062 

Ice  Skating   743 

Nature  walks   668 

Bicycling    663 

Fishing   604 

Tobogganing   508 

Hiking  (not  overnight)    486 

Tent-camping  (not  backpacking)    420 

Water-skiing    382 

Motor-boating    366 

Jogging    353 

Downhill  skiing    353 

Snowmobiling    323 

Tennis    310 

Cross-country  skiing    303 

Golfing    261 

Canoeing   261 

Horseback  riding   255 

Truck-camper  camping   217 

Trailer  camping   207 

Tent-trailer  camping   162 

Ice-fishing    158 

Off-road  motorbiking    123 

Backpacking  (overnight)    112 

Row  boating   112 


Per  cent 

 59 

 51 

 50 

 35 

 31 

 31 

 28 

 24 

 23 

 20 

  18 

  17 

  16 

 16 

 15 

  14 

  14 

 12 

 12 

 12 

 10 

  10 


All-terrain  vehicles  . 
Motorhome  camping 

Sailing   , 

Camping  with  a  van 
Snowshoemg   


87 
86 
49 
44 

30 


Source: 


Public  Opinion  Survey  on  Outdoor  Recreation  1 979-80. 
Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks 


TABLE  3.        Sale  of  Hunting,  Fishing  &  Game  Bird  Licenses  in  Alberta 


Hunting 

Migrating  Game  Birds 
Fishing 

Source: 


1973-74 

240.000 
67.000 
186.000 


1978-79     Per  cent  Change 


330.000 
77.000 
273.000 


38% 
15% 
47% 


Travel,  Tourism  &  Outdoor  Recreation.  1 978-79.  Statistics  Canada 


bikeways  in  urban  centers  have  all  contrib- 
uted to  this  increase. 

Bicycles  have  also  become  more  common 
equipment  to  take  on  vacation  trips.  Ac- 
cording to  data  collected  by  Parks  C  anada, 
cycling  on  the  Banff  to  Jasper  highway 
steadily  increased  in  the  seventies  to  reach 
some  1.000  per  month  during  the  summer 
of  1982. 

Educational  facilities,  as  well  as  equip- 
ment, have  contributed  to  the  outdoor  recre- 
ation boom.  During  the  70s  and  earls  >!()sa 
number  of  outdoor  recreation  and  educa- 
tion centres  were  established  to  assist  Alber- 
tans in  developing  outdoor  recreation  skills 
and  knowledge.  The  Blue  Lake  Centre  (Al- 
berta Recreation  and  Parks)  north  of  Hin- 
ton  was  opened  in  1971.  Its  primary  pur- 
pose has  been  the  development  of  outdoor 
recreation  leaders.  In  1973  it  offered  18 
courses  to  960  participants  and  by  1980  the 
programs  had  grown  to  47  for  1 .400  poten- 
tial leaders.  Yamnuska  Centre  ( Rocky  Moun- 
tain YMCA)  was  established  in  1975.  west 
of  Calgary.  It  has  offered  similar  programs 
but  to  a  wide  range  of  participants,  includ- 
ing school  groups.  In  the  Edmonton  area 
alone,  three  centres  were  opened  in  1981-82: 
the  Bennett  Environmental  Education  Cen- 
tre(Edmonton  Public  Schools), the  YoWo(  h  As 
Outdoor  Centre  (YWCA)  and  the  Strath- 
cona  Wilderness  Centre  (County  of  Strath- 
cona).  In  addition,  a  number  of  residential 
camps  across  Alberta  have  winteri/ed  their 
facilities  and  made  them  available  to  a  wide 
range  of  groups. 

Several  new  outdoor  pursuits  have  re- 
cently appeared  in  Alberta.  Orienteering, 
for  example,  navigating  a  course  by  map 
and  compass  while  running,  became  organ- 
ized as  a  sport  in  the  province  in  1978  (though 
it  was  first  developed  in  Sweden  over  35 
ycarsago).  George  Murphy  (Alberta  Orien- 
teering Association)  estimates  that  by  1982 
some  50  special  orienteering  maps  had  been 
produced,  with  approximately  1. 500 enthu- 
siasts participating  in  organized  meets. 

In  1974  another  new  pursuit  came  to 
Alberta,  with  the  formation  in  Alberta  ol 
Canada's  first  hang  gliding  association.  Sig- 
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nificant  advances  have  since  been  made  in 
equipment  design  and  performance  stand- 
ards, which  according  to  Stewart  Midwin- 
ter (Alberta  Hang  Glider  Associaton)  have 
made  the  sport  quite  safe  in  recent  years. 
Participation  seems  to  have  stabilized  with 
about  200  serious  pilots  active  in  1 982,  prim- 
arily in  the  Calgary  area. 

Rafting  down  wild  rivers,  popular  for 
many  years  in  the  United  States,  also  emerged 
as  a  commercial  venture  in  Alberta  in  about 
1978.  By  1982,  according  to  Ken  Townsend 
of  Travel  Alberta,  there  were  nine  or  ten 
commercial  operations  in  the  province.  On 
weekends  it  is  now  not  uncommon  to  see 
ninety  people  in  rafts  bouncing  down  the 
upper  stretches  of  the  Red  Deer  river. 

As  recently  as  1 978  there  were  hardly  any 
wind  surfers  in  the  province,  but  Grant  Steph- 
anson  of  the  Wet  Shop  in  Edmonton  esti- 
mates that  by  1982  there  were  3,000  to  4,000 
windsurfers  sailing,  or  atttempting  to  sail, 
on  our  many  lakes.  The  parallel  sport  of 


snow  surfing,  using  a  sail  mounted  on  skis, 
has  been  gaining  popularity  in  eastern  Can- 
ada, but  has  not  yet  caught  on  in  Alberta. 

What  is  in  the  crystal  ball  for  outdoor 
recreation  by  1993?  It  seems  safe  to  predict 
that  the  trend  to  greater  participation  will 
continue,  with  even  more  Albertans  relying 
on  human  energy  instead  of  mechanized 
equipment.  More  outdoor  opportunities  will 
be  avilable  close  to  home. 

Concern  for  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment will  gain  greater  support  as  resources 
become  more  scarce  and  as  Albertans  be- 
come more  aware  of  the  societal  costs  of 
environmental  damage.  Therefore,  greater 
sophistication  in  the  management  of  our 
outdoor  recreation  resources  will  be  required 
to  ensure  that  the  quality  of  the  recreation 
experience  is  maintained.  The  use  of  zoning 
regulations  will  be  more  common,  to  limit 
the  number  of  users  in  specified  areas  and  to 
separate  uncomplcmentary  user  groups.  Inte- 
grated resource  planning  will  play  a  greater 


role  in  allocating  resources,  as  mining,  agi  i- 
culture  and  recreation  compete  more  inten- 
sely for  the  same  resources. 

Flexible  work  schedules  w  ill  gain  greater 
acceptance,  thus  spreading  the  demand  lor  re- 
creation opportunities  more  evenly  through- 
out the  week  and  even  during  the  year. 
Increasing  energy  costs  and  declining  dispos- 
able incomes  (in  real  dollars)  will  not  only 
contribute  to  the  growing  interest  in  non- 
mechanized  pursuits  but  also  increase  the 
demand  for  more  opportunities  closer  to 
urban  populations.  Equipment  rental  pro- 
grams will  be  in  greater  demand,  given  the 
increasing  number  of  available  activities  and 
the  rising  cost  and  specialization  of  equip- 
ment. And.  finally,  the  grow  ing  involvement 
of  females  in  outdoor  activities  should  lead 
to  more  families  enjoying  the  outdoors  to- 
gether. 

Lou  Lanier  is  a  professor  in  the  department  of  recreation 
administration  ot  the  physical  education  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Alberta. 
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Some  people  relax  by  carrying  all  the 
trappings  of  civilization  they  possibly 
can  into  the  "wilds"  of  a  supervised 
campground  w  here  they  escape  the  pressures 
of  urban  togetherness  by  living  cheek  by 
jowl  with  like-minded  strangers. 

Others  carry  as  few  of  the  comforts  of 
home  as  they  possibly  can  to  the  tranquillity 
of  a  high-mountain  meadow,  to  sleep  under 
the  stars  with  the  nearest  human  as  far  away 
as  they  can  manage. 

Why  this  disparity'.'  Why  is  there  such  a 
diversity  in  recreational  motivation? 

"Those  are  the  million  dollar  questions 
today's  recreational  researchers  are  scram- 
bling to  find  answers  for,"says  Tim  Burton, 
professor  of  recreational  administration  at 
the  University  of  Alberta.  "Unfortunately 
while  there's  been  lots  of  research  into  what 
people  actually  do  in  the  outdoors,  there's 
been  very  little  into  what  motivates  them." 

What's  becoming  apparent,  he  says,  is 
that  there's  going  to  be  no  such  thing  as  a 


HMRi 

simple  answer  or  set  of  answers,  a  fact  w  hich 
does  not  comfort  those  responsible  for  recre- 
ational planning  and  administration. 

Until  recently,  recreation  specialists  found 
people  doing  w  hatever  they  were  doing  out- 
doors and  recorded  the  details  as  evidence 
of  what  people  really  wanted  fo  do.  They 
used  this  data  along  with  responses  to  sur- 
veys asking  people  what  they  planned to  do 
to  guide  them  in  establishing  new  programs 
and  facilities  and  expanding  existing  ones. 

But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  not  all 
the  relevant  questions  were  being  asked, 
and  that  not  only  were  motivations  chang- 
ing over  the  years,  but  that  they  could  also 
change  between  the  time  a  person  left  home 
and  the  time  he  arrived  at  his  selected  destin- 
ation. 

Bill  MacMillan.  director  of  the  Alberta 
Recreation  and  Parks  visitor  services  branch, 
says  his  department's  research  indicates  go- 
ing to  a  park,  for  example,  is  not  a  single- 
motivation  experience. 


"The  intuitive  belief  for  a  park  adminis- 
trator is  that  people  go  to  his  park  to  swim, 
or  to  hike.  He  may  think  that's  the  sole  force 
motivating  people  to  visit,  but  we're  finding 
there's  really  a  whole  group  of  motivations, 
and  there  are  also  many  stages  of  park  exper- 
iences. We're  beginning  to  understand  that 
the  visitor  rather  than  setting  a  specific  recre- 
ational goal  is  picking  a  recreational  loca- 
tion that  provides  a  range  of  activity  options. 

"At  that  point."  MacMillan  says,  "a  lot 
of  social  factors  w  ill  affect  the  decision  about 
what  thing  or  things  to  do." 

When  people  return  from  a  visit  to  the 
park,  he  says,  they  talk  about  the  people 
they  met  much  more  often  than  about  things 
they  saw  or  actually  did.  And  when  they  do 
talk  about  what  they  did.  it's  more  often 
with  phrases  like,  "we  were  out  in  the  woods" 
§  than  "we  were  out  fishing." 
I      However,  researchers  are  beginning  to 
s  find  a  few  general  underlying  factors  that 
a  lead  to  this  spectrum  of  motivations. 
|      In  a  1973  study  of  trends  in  outdoor 
|  recreation  and  tourism  in  Alberta,  three  gen- 
f  eral  factors  were  identified  as  fundamental. 
I      Propulsive  factors,  the  study  suggests, 
encourage  people  to  leave  their  everyday 
activities  in  search  of  an  alternative  pace  of 
life  and  different  stimuli  —  a  sort  of  "metro- 
shock"  reaction  in  which  people  are  driven 
by  urban  noise  and  visual  and  information 
pollution  to  find  at  least  a  relative  level  of 
tranquillity  in  a  more  outdoors  setting. 

Permissive  factors  include  both  the  in- 
creased disposable  income  people  have  today 
and  the  increased  leisure  time  they  have  in 
which  to  spend  it. 

And  attractive  f  actors,  the  study  suggests, 
include  the  intuitive  desire  to  remove  our- 
selves from  our  synthetic  surroundings  to 
draw  comfort  from  the  natural  environment 
from  which  we  developed,  in  a  sort  of  res- 
torative questing. 

"Clearly,  people  do  things  in  their  leisure 
time  for  w  ideh  different  reasons." says  U  of 
A  recreational  administration  professor  Len 
Wankel.  "For  instance  on  a  rather  simple 
level  the  fundamental  reason  for  going  out- 
doors on  the  weekend  might  be  to  'get  away 
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from  it  all',  but  from  that  small  base  we  find 
people  out  hiking,  hunting,  camping,  skiing 
—  all  sorts  of  different  things." 

Wankel  says  it  appears  people  have  an 
individual,  optimal  level  of  stimulation  or 
excitement  they  seek  to  maintain.  And  since 
their  normal  working  and  home  activities 
aren't  necessarily  sufficient  to  feed  this  desire, 
they  seek  its  fulfillment  in  the  outdoors. 

"People  with  high-stress  jobs  may  want 
to  get  away  from  the  rush  and  people  pres- 
sures of  their  everyday  lives,  and  adopt  tran- 
quil activities  that  still  provide  some  physi- 
cal experience,  such  as  cross-country  skiing," 
he  says.  "On  the  other  hand,  those  with 
more  humdrum  occupations  may  seek  more 
exciting  activities  to  get  their  extra  stimu- 
lation." 

However,  it's  not  really  that  simple. 
"For  some  people  the  lines  between  their 


work  and  leisure  lives  blur,  with  no  sharp 
division  —  they  like  their  jobs  and  frequently 
undertake  leisure  activities  that  are  related 
to  them. 

"Other  people  put  up  with  the  demands 
of  their  occupation  —  no  matter  what  it  is 
or  how  unpleasant  —  so  they  can  enjoy 
compensatory  leisure  time  activities  that 
have  either  a  high-stress  or  low-stress  basis, 
whichever  they  need." 

Wankel  adds  three  more  motivational 
factors  that  lead  people  to  select  specific 
activities:  the  social  aspects;  accomplishing 
some  outdoor  goal  you've  set  yourself-  for 
example,  a  five-mile  hike;  and  sometimes  a 
self-testing  aspect,  in  which  people  accept  a 
sort  of  challenge  from  nature,  in  order  to 
learn  something  about  themselves. 

And  Tim  Burton  adds  a  sort  of  special- 
ized motivational  factor:  "Once  you've  got 


Cam  Finlay,  past  president  of  the  Edmon- 
ton Bird  Club  and  director  of  the  John 
Janzen  Nature  Centre,  sometimes  wonders 
if  birds  enjoy  watching  him  as  much  as  he 
enjoys  watching  them. 

"It's  all  part  of  what  Rachel  Carson  called 
a  'sense  of  wonder',"  he  says.  "People  have 
been  outdoor  creatures  for  the  past  million 
or  so  years,  and  it's  only  in  the  past  few 
thousand  years  we've  started  experimenting 
with  living  in  the  city.  So  we  want  to  get  out 
to  see  the  things  in  nature  again." 

And  it's  exactly  that  curiosity  that  got 
Finlay  into  bird  watching,  which  he  says  is 
the  fastest-growing  wildlife  activity  in  North 
America,  and  which  for  him  has  become 
both  vocation  and  avocation. 

"We  want  to  get  outside,  but  we  have  to 
justify  the  time,  so  we  take  up  some  sort  of 
physical  activity  like  hiking  or  cross-country 
skiing  or  jogging.  Then  we  begin  seeing 
things  and  asking  ourselves  what  they  are 
and  why  they're  doing  what  it  is  they're 
doing,"  he  saj  s. 

"You  know  thethrill  a  golfer  talks  about 
when  he  gets  the  lowest  score  he's  ever  had? 
Well,  it's  the  same  for  people  who  see  their 
I  1 0th  bird.  We  even  have  clubs  w  here  peo- 
ple have  seen  more  than  5.000  different  birds 

there's  real  competition  involved." 

It's  also  an  inexpensive  activity:  binocu- 
lars and  a  few  books  are  enough  to  gel  you 
started. 

"It's  generally  an  activity  that  attracts 
people  who  are  middle  aged  and  older." 
Finlay  says.  "Younger  people  are  involved 
with  more  ph\  sical  activities  they  get  into 
bird  watching  when  thev  slow  down  just  a 
bit." 
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'■am  Finlay,  director  of  the  John  Janzen  Nature 
:entre  in  Edmonton  (left) 

rank  Huszar,  archery  and  bowhuntmg  enthusiast 
ight) 


illi  Muller  getting  a  student  off  to  a  good  start 


algarian  Willi  Muller  says  he  has  no  idea 
hat  really  motivates  people  to  take  up  his 
vorite  outdoor  sport,  hang  gliding. 
;  "We  get  people  from  all  walks  of  life,  all 
terests,  and  from  18  to  70  years  old."  he 
ws.  "But  I  think  every  one  of  them  has  a 
jfferent  motivation." 

1  For  himself,  he  says  a  major  attraction 
as  that  its  the  cheapest  form  of  thing 
Mailable  for  the  individual  (an  adequate 
ing  can  be  purchased  for  just  as  little  as 
j.500).  "It's  also  the  most  exciting  type  of 


flying,  because  you're  just  using  natural  air 
currents  to  keep  you  aloft.  You  have  to  rely 
on  your  own  skills  and  instincts  completely. 
When  you're  in  the  air,  you're  completely  by 
yourself." 

Muller  says  many  hang  gliding  enthusi- 
asts are  also  skiers —  particularly  in  winter, 
when  their  flying  activities  are  somewhat 
curtailed.  And  with  today's  goals  being 
return  flights  extending  in  excess  of  100 
miles  in  each  direction,  "the  challenge  is 
fantastic." 


Frank  Hus/ar.  of  Lethbridge.  has  been  more 
than  simply  motivated  to  take  up  an  out- 
door activity:  he's  been  consumed  by  it. 

President  of  the  Alberta  Bovs  hunters  and 
Archers  Association,  the  Southern  Alberta 
Bowhunters  Association  and  the  Lethbridge 
Bovvbenders  Association.  Hus/ar  says  that 
while  the  individual's  motivation  to  parti- 
cipate in  outdoor  archery  is  rather  varied, 
most  participants  would  share  at  least  some 
of  his  own  interests. 

"I  like  the  self-reliance  you  need."  he 
says.  "For  instance  in  hunting  you  have  to 
rely  a  lot  more  on  yourself,  to  prove  your- 
self, and  there's  greater  skill  involved  than 
with  using  a  rifle. 

"We  also  have  a  lot  of  outdoor  competi- 
tions where  we  shoot  at  paper  animal  targets, 
and  these  shoots  get  me  out  camping  in 
what  at  least  to  me  is  the  wilderness,  and 
away  from  the  humdrum  parts  of  life.  I 
don't  think  I'd  get  out  like  that  without  my 
interest  in  archery." 

He  says  he  had  an  intense  interest  in  and 
admiration  for  Indians  as  a  child,  and  w  hen 
his  parents  bought  him  a  bow  and  arrow  he 
was  hooked.  "I  played  constantly  at  being 
an  Indian,  and  shot  at  cabbages  and  turnips 
in  our  back  yard  for  years. " 

Eventually  a  hunter-friend  got  him  inter- 
ested in  bowhunting,  which  drew  him  into 
the  archery  club  he  now  presides  over.  The 
sport  can  become  costly:  his  bow  is  worth 
$300.  aluminum  arrows  run  $80  a  do/en 
and  competition  expenses  can  exceed  $  1 .000 
a  year. 

"It's  all  a  pretty  social  thing."  Hus/ar 
says.  "There's  the  club,  the  target  archery 
activities  and  the  people,  and  hunting  expe- 
riences and  competition.  What  we  really  do 
is  have  a  hell  of  a  good  time." 
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Golfers  prefer  their  outdoor  recreation  well  away 
from  the  woods. 


your  basic  needs  of  shelter  and  food  and  so 
forth  completely  met  there's  a  tendency  to 
want  to  re-introduce  some  risk  into  your 
life.  What  happens  next  depends  on  the 
person,  so  the  chosen  activity  may  involve 
relatively  controlled  situations  or  it  may 
involve  deliberately  playing  at  risking  your 
life." 

But  things  get  still  more  complex.  Bur- 
ton cites  recent  studies  that  suggest  a  desire 
to  embrace  nature  is  distinctly  different  than 
a  desire  to  escape  from  the  city. 

"Embracing  motivations  lead  to  activities 
which  tend  more  to  blending  in  with  and  to 
respecting  nature,"  he  says.  "They're  gener- 
ally non-consumptive  activities  and  draw 
out  the  strengths  of  nature  rather  than  con- 
centrating on  the  ways  that  nature  is  not 
part  of  the  city. 

"Escaping  from  the  city  and  civilization 
is  shown  simply  in  a  desire  to  be  away  from 
the  city  itself,  not  in  getting  away  from  urban 
living.  Carrying  some  of  the  accoutrements 


of  civilization  along,  and  being  part  of  a 
group,  is  perfectly  acceptable." 

In  this  context,  for  example,  alpine  ski- 
ing may  be  seen  as  a  highly-organized  urban 
activity  whose  setting  for  practical  reasons 
must  be  in  the  mountains.  Nordic  skiing 
conversely,  is  more  akin  to  escaping  from 
the  city. 

But  yet  again,  the  division  isn't  that  sim- 
ple. Burton  says. 

Studies  of  campers  have  shown  that  the 
largest  group  is  that  of  the  urban  social 
camper,  w  ho  turns  up  with  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  his  normal  life,  often  including  his 
television.  Such  campers  congregate  in  mini- 
towns  in  their  campers  and  motor  homes, 
collecting  around  buildings  housing  many 
of  the  facilities  that  travelling  has  forced 
them  to  leave  at  home.  By  and  large,  they're 
simply  leaving  their  city. 

The  next  largest  group  is  of  organized 
campers,  whose  accommodation  is  based 
on  a  tent,  but  who  like  to  carry  along  a  lew 


comforts  of  home  and  who  congregate  fre- 
quently in  tenting  campgrounds.  This  group 
tends  to  include  the  more  consumptive  out- 
doors users  —  the  hunters  and  fishermen, 
although  these  can  also  be  found  in  the  third 
group,  which  in  its  extreme  is  the  true  wil- 
derness campers.  These  individuals  seek  a 
union  with  nature,  doing  everything  possible 
to  becomea  part  ol  the  natural  environment. 

And  now  a  final  complication:  no  matter 
how  a  person  may  be  motivated  on  his  o\\  n. 
his  actual  response  will  be  controlled  con- 
siderably by  whether  he's  out  as  a  member 
of  a  group  or  casually  on  his  own. 

"Groups,"  says  MacMillan,  "are  exactly 
that.  They  go  with  a  very  strong  in-group 
focus  and  are  often  based  on  a  definite  and 
shared  philosophical  point  of  v  iew  .  They're 
very  strongly  socially  based,  and  generally 
have  pretty  fixed  plans  of  what  they'll  do 
outdoors  because  of  the  requirement  for 
group  organization  and  because  of  their 
philosophy. 
c     "For  the  individual  or  the  more  casual 
g  small  group  though,  it's  different.  They're 
|  more  open  to  suggestion  than  the  large 
I  organized  group  and  more  likely  to  follow 
their  on-the-spot  motiv  ations  and  rev  ise  their 
schedule  w  hen  they  see  a  sign  or  some  other 
attraction  pointing  to  a  place  that  intrigues 
them." 

Someone  seeking  outdoor  recreation  can 
thus  be  influenced  by  what's  available  at  his 
destination,  by  his  economic  circumstances, 
by  his  occupation,  by  how  high  or  fulfilled 
his  stimulation  quotient  is,  by  whether  he's 
acting  alone  or  as  part  of  a  group,  and  no 
doubt  by  a  host  of  other  factors. 

"In  the  real  world."  Tim  Burton  says, 
"you  find  some  strange  mixtures  of  motiva- 
tions and  desires  and  expectations.  But  in 
the  end  1  would  argue  that  the  person  who 
enjoys  the  outdoors  most  is  the  one  who  has 
a  wide  and  diverse  range  ol  interests,  and 
spends  leisure  time  pursuing  as  many  ol 
them  as  he  can." 


Jim  Wilson,  marketing  coordinator  lor  the  Calgary 
engineering  firm  of  Reid  Crowther  and  Partners  Ltd..  is  a 
freelance  journalist 
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A  group  from  Alberta  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources'  hunter  training  program 


Sharon  Adams 


"In  the  wild,  you  don't  just  switch  on  a  light,  you  have  to 

figure  out  how  to  get  the  candle  to  stand  up  right,  how 

to  make  it  safe.  These  are  things  that  make  you  use  your  creativity 

and  common  sense." 


Mountaineer  Laurie  Skreslet,  the 
33-year-old  conquerer  of  Mount 
Everest,  seems  to  be  the  archety- 
pal all-Canadian:  tit.  eager,  sensitive  to  his 
surroundings  and  able  to  survive  even  the 
most  hostile  of  environments.  But  there  was 
one  environment  he  was  unable  to  survive 
the  stultifying  environment  inside  the 
restrictive  classrooms  of  his  youth. 
Skreslet  is  a  high  school  dropout. 
"I  never  finished  my  schooling  because  it 
had  nothing  to  interest  me.  But  climbing 


has  gotten  me  interested,  and  I  can  see  how 
it  all  relates  now.  For  instance.  I've  been  to 
the  tour  corners  of  the  world,  and  1  wish  I'd 
learned  more  about  world  history  and  geo- 
graphy." 

Skreslet  is  now  an  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  outdoor  recreation  and  education.  He 
became  interested  himselt  as  the  result  of  an 
Outward  Bound  course  he  took  at  age  21. 
which  sparked  his  interest  in  climbing 
and  learning.  "It  there  had  been  that  option 
in  school,  mavbe  I'd  have  finished,  and 


maybe  I'd  have  started  climbing  a  lot  earlier." 

Following  his  Everest  exploits.  Skreslet 
is  now  a  popular  speaker,  touring  the  coun- 
try almost  constantly.  "Running around  the 
country  really  drives  home  the  value  and 
importance  (of  the  environment).  It  allows 
us  to  regain  a  bit  ot  our  sanity." 

That  is  one  of  the  messages  he  passes  on 
to  high  school  students  in  Outward  Bound 
courses  he  now  teaches.  "I  think  the  way 
kids  grow  up,  we've  forgotten  the  value  of 
having  an  area  preserved  where  we  can  exper- 
ience solitude,  privacy,  and  how  we  lit  in  (to 
the  environment)." 

Skreslet  has  a  reputation  tor  being  able 
to  handle  "problem  kids,"  including  those 
considering  dropping  out  of  school  them- 
selves. "I  haven't  forgotten  what  it's  like  to 
be  a  kid. 

"I  think  a  lot  of  what  went  on  in  my 
schooling  turned  off  our  sense  of  creativitj 
o  and  experimentation.  In  the  w  ild,  you  don't 
£  just  switch  on  a  light,  y  ou  have  to  f  igure  out 
•  how  to  get  the  candle  to  stand  up  right,  how 
|  to  make  it  sate.  I  hose  are  things  that  make 
c  you  use  your  creativity  and  common  sense. 
|  I  wish  there  had  been  more  things  like  that 
<  w  hen  I  was  in  school." 

While  most  Albertans  will  never  ascend 
the  heights  I  auric  has.  most  now  are  exposed 
to  recreational  and  env  ironmental  education 
which  does  challenge  creativitj  and  common 
sense. 

Outdoor  recreation  and  environmental 
education  have  been  identified  as  priorities 
by  Alberta  Education,  and  most  schools 
throughout  the  province  attempt  to  accom- 
modate them  some  way  in  their  curricula.  In 
addition,  unprecedented  numbers  of  adults 
are  continuing  their  education  through  such 
pursuits  as  skiing,  hiking,  canoeing  and  hunt- 
ing and  are  learning  about  the  environ- 
ment and  themselves  in  the  process 

The  province's  school  systems  probably 
account  for  the  majority  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion and  environmental  education. 

Reg  Houghton.  Alberta  Education's  co- 
ordinator of  environmental  education.  sa\s 
outdoor  education  is  "definitely  not  a  frill." 
but  an  additional  tool  to  enhance  in-class 
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At  the  Blue  Lake  Centre,  leadership  trainees  tackle 
canoeing  and  kayaking  classes. 


Laurie  Skreslet 


lessons  while  providing  valuable  experiences 
that  could  not  be  duplicated  in  the  classroom. 

Houghton  was  hired  by  the  department 
to  develop  an  interdisciplinary  curriculum 
guide  to  help  teachers  adapt  outdoor  re- 
sources to  their  lessons.  "Outdoor  recreation 
can  be  used  in  everything  from  teaching 
physical  education  to  language  arts  —  even 
welding. 

Alberta  Education  endorses  the  United 
Nations'delinition  that  environmental  educa- 
tion should  not  only  inform  about  the  envi- 
ronment and  its  problems,  but  develop  a 
population  which  has  the  knowledge,  skills, 
attitudes,  motivations  and  commitment  to 
work  individually  and  collectively  toward 
solving  of  certain  problems  and  preventing 
new  ones. 

"You  can  teach  a  person  to  ski,  and  they 
then  have  a  skill  they  can  carry  into  later  life. 
If  you  want  to  do  more,  teach  them  to 
cross-country  ski  and  then  use  that  skill  to 
get  them  to  a  pond  to  do  something  like  a 
biology  study."  The  next  step  is  to  get  them 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  preserving  that 
environment. 


Reg  Houghton 


Sue  McKenzie,  a  consultant  with  the 
Edmonton  Public  School  Board,  agrees: 
"You  can  teach  straight  recreational  activi- 
ties such  as  cross-country  skiing,  or  snow- 
shoeing,  to  provide  students  with  a  skill.  Hut 
if  you  can  use  that  skill  to  get  the  students 
out  of  doors,  they  develop  an  appreciation 
of  the  subject  and  the  environment .  .  .they 
also  develop  a  value  system,  an  environ- 
mental ethic." 

Alberta  Environment.  Alberta  Education 
and  Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks  all  agree 
on  the  importance  of  environmental  educa- 
tion. The  three  have  formed  an  informal 
interdepartmental  committee  to  develop 
materials  for  use  by  Alberta  teachers,  recrea- 
tion organizations  and  parks  users,  and  to 
try  to  limit  duplication  of  services. 

Jim  Martin,  head  of  Alberta  Environ- 
ment's environment  education  resources 
branch,  says  his  department  hopes  for  "dev  e- 
lopment  within  the  teaching  and  student 
population  of  a  more  environmentally  aware 
citizenry,  (leading  to)  a  citizenry  which  is 
equipped  to  make  decisions  about  the  en\  i- 
ronment." 


Nestor  Kelba 


Teachers  can  help  students  at  each  grade 
level  develop  an  env  ironmental  awareness, 
he  says.  Starting  in  the  early  grades,  students 
can  attempt  simple  projects  like  collecting 
pop  cans  from  the  school  yard  and  tracing 
them  to  their  final  destination.  Later,  they 
can  get  personally  involved,  investigating 
changes  they  can  make  to  their  own  lifestyles 
to  lessen  the  amount  of  pollution  and  gar- 
bage they  produce.  By  the  time  students 
reach  high  school,  they  are  able  to  become 
directly  involved  in  environmental  issues  in 
the  community,  such  as  attending  Env  iron- 
ment Council  of  Alberta  hearings,  or  get- 
ting involved  in  public  debate. 

In  all  of  this,  he  says,  outdoor  recreation 
is  an  important  element,  the  "thread  around 
which  activities  can  be  structured.  Recrea- 
tion can  be  a  teacher's  greatest  ally  .  .  .  stu- 
dents can  learn  concepts,  and  it  can  be  an 
enjoyable  experience." 

As  well,  he  says,  it's  beneficial  to  get 
students  into  the  environment,  interacting 
with  it. 

"Students  understand  what  it  is  to  be 
part  of  the  environment,  an  idea  they  won't 
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develop  easily  in  the  classroom,  because  we're 
so  removed  today  from  the  (outdoor)  envi- 
ronment." 

Education's  Houghton  adds  that  each 
department  on  the  committee  identities  edu- 
cation as  an  important  priority.  "Unless  we 
do  something  now.  we  will  breed  another 
generation  of  people  w  ho  talk  about  a  prob- 
lem —  but  stop  there." 

Each  has  accordingly  made  its  contribu- 
tion: Alberta  Education  has  contributed  the 
curriculum  guide  and  a  catalogue  of  more 
than  1. 400  listings  of  facilities  available  lor 
use  by  teachers  in  the  province:  Alberta 
Environment  has  employed  someone  to 
develop  school  material  and  put  on  about 
1 .000  teacher  w  orkshops  beginning  in  1976. 
and  has  hired  consultants  to  co-ordinate 
government  serv  ices:  Recreation  and  Parks 
has  supplied  hundreds  of  brochures  to  users 
of  provincial  parks  outlining  available  facil- 
ities as  well  as  educating  them  about  min- 
imal impact  use  and  about  safety. 

This  support  is  important  to  the  class- 
room teacher,  says  Houghton,  because 
"teachers  have  a  full  plate  already.  Anything 
which  helps  a  teacher  relate  the  material  to 
the  subject  matter,  and  which  makes  organ- 
ization easier"  will  increase  use  of  outdoor 
and  environmental  education. 

The  Calgary  Hoard  of  Education  parti} 
answered  the  need  for  this  kind  of  support 
15  years  ago  by  setting  up  an  Outdoor 
School,  located  in  Kananaskis  Country  close 
to  the  Trans-Canada  Highway,  to  provide 
support  for  classroom  teachers.  In  1982-83 
the  board  has  about  83.000  students  regis- 
tered in  city  schools:  the  off-campus  activ  i- 
ties  office  records  between  150.000  and 
200.000  "student  moves"  involving  outdoor 
or  environmental  education. 

Yet  the  Outdoor  School,  giv  ing  way  to 
recessionary  pressure,  may  celebrate  its  1 5th 
anniversary  by  closing  its  doors,  after  the 
school  board  eliminated  its  share  ot  the 
$600,000  budget  ( parents  contributed  about 
S200.000  to  cover  the  cost  of  food). 

"Outdoor  education  is  relevant  educa- 
tion," says  Nestor  Kelba.  supervisor  of  the 
board's  off-campus  activities  and  principal 


Cynthia  Carslisle 


of  the  Outdoor  School.  "You  can  teach  about 
trees  in  a  biology  class,  but  you  can't  smell  a 
tree,  or  touch  it  in  the  classroom  —  or  over 
telex  ision." 

Kelba  points  to  the  number  of  teachers 
coming  to  his  office  to  arrange  outdoor 
junkets  for  their  students  —  teachers  who 
went  on  such  outings  themselves  when  they 
were  students  in  the  system  —  as  proof  the 
program  is  effectiv  e. 

The  Outdoor  School  prov  ided  six  teach- 
ers to  help  classroom  teachers  get  the  most 
of  their  three-  to  five-da}  stav.  Cynthia  Cars- 
lisle,  a  veteran  classroom  teacher  who  moved 
to  the  Outdoor  School  two  years  ago,  says 
she  helped  teachers  and  students  prepare  for 
their  visit  by  suggesting  class  projects  and 
methods  the  teacher  could  use  to  relate  out- 
door activities  to  the  lessons  being  taught. 
Outdoor  School  staff  would  help  make  trans- 
portation and  meal  arrangements,  "leaving 
the  classroom  teachers  to  do  what  the}  do 
best  —  teach." 

Classroom  projects  and  activities  to  fol- 
low up  the  experience  upon  return  to  the 
classroom  were  also  suggested. 


Without  the  support,  she  says,  "teachers 
now  have  to  re-invent  the  wheel." 

The  Outdoor  School,  says  Kelba.  will 
have  handled  about  5.000  students  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  but  "will  probably  be 
unavailable"  during  the  1983-84  year  unless 
teachers  are  prepared  to  organi/e  trips  and 
parents  will  pay  more  of  the  costs  (before 
the  budget  cuts,  the  school  board  provided 
the  buildings,  staff  and  students'transporta- 
tion  while  parents  paid  for  the  food). 

Kev  in  Brown,  a  physical  education  teach- 
er in  Calgary's  Haultain  Memorial  Elemen- 
tary School,  is  one  of  three  teachers  who 
accompanied  the  school's  70  Grade  6  pupils 
on  a  week-long  outing  to  the  Outdoor 
School. 

The  lessons  are  interdisciplinary,  he  says, 
so  "lor  example,  in  orienteering,  students 
use  map-  and  symbol-reading  skills  they 
also  need  lor  social  studies.  Pond  studies  are 
useful  in  science.  And  we  can  write  reports 
in  language  arts."  In  addition,  the  experience 
taught  lessons  students  could  not  hav  e  learn- 
ed in  the  classroom. 

"They  learned  the  responsibility  of  look- 
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Punch  Jackson 


ing  after  themselves  —  and  they  came  away 
with  a  better  sense  of  the  environment.  They 
also  got  the  idea  they  can  learn  in  any  setting 

that  school  is  just  one  of  the  many  places 
they  can  learn." 

Houghton  says  while  its  a  shame  out- 
door education  budgets  will  be  axed,  inter- 
ested teachers  will  find  ways  to  accommo- 
date it  anyway. 

"It's  better  to  have  financial  support  .  .  . 
that  makes  it  easier,  (but)  a  good  deal  (of 
outdoor  education)  can  take  place  within 
eight  blocks  of  the  average  school. 

While  about  1 50  teachers  used  the  Out- 
door School  to  incorproate  outdoor  acth  i- 
ties  into  lessons,  many  more  made  arran- 
gements to  go  to  youth  hostels,  group  camps, 
provincial  parks  or  ranches  and  farms. 

With  that  kind  of  grassroots  enthusiasm, 
says  Kelba,  outdoor  education  is  in  no  danger 
of  disappearing  from  school  curricula. 

Haultain  s  Brown  predicts  if  the  Outdoor 
School  does  close,  his  school  may  plan  trips 
to  nearby  Fish  Creek  Park  or  may  try  to 
persuade  parents  to  foot  the  bill  for  the 
trips.  "We  have  the  programs  now.  and  can 
use  them  now." 

Elementary  school  students  are  not  the 
only  ones  to  discover  that  school  is  just  one 
of  the  places  for  learning.  In  increasing  num- 
bers, adults  are  discovering  the  great  out- 
doors is  a  classroom.  The  adult  lessons  have 
a  slightly  different  scope:  learning  recrea- 
tional skills,  such  as  skiing,  canoeing  or 
mountain  climbing;  developing  an  appreci- 


ation of  nature  and  learning  about  preserva- 
tion of  wildlife  and  the  environment  and 
minimum  impact  use  of  resources;  or  learn- 
ing about  safety. 

Alberta  Energy  and  Natural  Resources' 
fish  and  wildlife  division  offers  courses  in 
conservation  and  hunter  education  to  be- 
tween 10,000  and  1 2,000  students  annually. 
Program  co-ordinator  Red  Hasay  says  about 
15  per  cent  are  adults,  and  the  remainder  are 
junior  and  senior  high  school  pupils. 

One  of  60  such  programs  in  North  Amer- 
ica, its  original  mandate,  to  provide  a  buffer 
and  link  between  hunters  and  other  users  of 
the  environment,  has  changed  a  little  as 
recreational  use  of  the  outdoors  has  out- 
stripped hunter  use. 

"We  say  the  course  is  just  as  important 
for  the  students  who  choose  not  to  hunt, 
since  they  pay  for  it  (since  the  program,  and 
wildlife  management,  is  paid  for  through 
taxes)." 

Students  use  classroom  time  to  look  at 
hunting  ethics  (human  impact  and  behav- 
ior), wildlife  identification,  equipment,  sur- 
vival, first  aid.  firearms,  legal  responsibility 
of  the  hunter  and  physical  fitness.  About 
6.000  students  annually  are  able  to  put  this 
classroom  knowledge  into  practice  at  the 
program's  two  outdoor  camps,  located  near 
Athabasca  and  Innisfail. 

Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks  reaches 
about  220.0(H)  park  v  isitors  annually  through 
its  information,  interpretation  and  env  iron- 
mental education  programs,  says  Dianna 


Thompson,  environmental  education  co- 
ordinator for  the  visitor  services  branch. 

The  environmental  education  branch 
spends  75  per  cent  of  its  efforts  helping 
schools  use  parks  for  outdoor  or  environ- 
mental education  while  25  per  cent  is  dev  oted 
to  accommodating  educational  activities  of 
such  groups  as  the  4-H  clubs  and  Scouting 
organizations. 

Probably  their  most  effective  program  is 
g  the  interpretive  program,  he  says.  The  depart- 
5  ment  provides  naturalists  at  19  provincial 
I  parks  who  set  up  a  variety  of  programs  for 
general  parks  users.  These  programs  can 
include  guided  hikes,  wildlife  identification 
programs,  theatre  presentations  and  the 
"message  is  often  one  aimed  at  teaching  the 
audience  about  the  park,  the  park  env  iron- 
ment and  human  effect  on  it." 

Punch  Jackson,  head  of  the  Alberta 
Recreation  and  Parks  outdoor  recreation 
section,  says  the  major  focus  for  adult  edu- 
cation is  leadership  development. 

"When  v\e  work  with  teachers  on  envir- 
onmental education,  or  with  group  leaders 
at  Blue  Lake  Centre,  we're  really  developing 
leaders.  We  hope  to  giv  e  them  physical  skills 
and  the  ability  to  link  it  to  the  curriculum." 

The  Blue  Lake  Centre,  located  about  30 
kilometres  from  Hinton.  trains  adult  out- 
door education  course  leaders. 

Bernie  MacDonald.  the  centre's  program 
co-ordinator.  says  the  idea  evolved  in  the 
1960s  when  the  provincial  government's 
department  of  youth  and  culture  identified 
the  need  for  qualified  adults  to  lead  youth 
recreation  groups. 

The  centre  now  trains  about  2.400  stu- 
dents a  year  to  lead  summer  and  winter 
activities. 

"We're  trying  to  get  individuals  who  have 
a  natural  love  for  the  outdoors  and  w  ho  also 
love  to  work  w  ith  people.  We  try  to  instill  a 
respect  for  the  out-of-doors,  and  foster  the 
idea  of  use  with  minimal  impact." 


Sharon  Adams  is  a  Calgary  journalism  instructor  and 
freelance  writer 
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A  guide  uses  verbal  instruct 
through  a  downhill  course 


Ron  Duffy 


Outdoor  Recreation  for 
People  with  Special  Needs 

"Just  as  we  enjoy  sensory  experiences  from  contact  with  the  natural 
environment,  so  do  the  handicapped.  Just  as  we  need  to  be  more 
protective  of  our  environment,  so  do  the  handicapped.  Just  as  we 
need  to  adapt  to  our  physical  surroundings  and  learn  to  appreciate 
nature,  so  do  the  handicapped." 


Wayne  Burton  is  one  of  Canada's 
unsung  heroes  of  international  ski- 
ing competitions.  In  Switzerland's 
Alps  Vaudoises  in  March  1982  he  won  a 
silver  medal  in  downhill  racing  and  a  bronze 
in  slalom.  A  month  later  at  Banf  f's  Sunshine 
Village  he  claimed  three  gold  medals  - 
downhill,  slalom  and  giant  slalom  —  in  the 
Canadian  championships. 

"In  my  class  1  rank  about  third  in  the 
world."  Wayne  says. 

Bruce  Jamieson  conquered  26  punishing 
miles  in  his  first  appearance  in  the  1982 
Maclin  Alberta  Marathon.  Halfway  through 
he  was  beginning  to  wonder  if  he  would 
make  it. 

"It  seemed  like  such  a  long  way  to  go." 
Bruce  said  afterwards.  "But  when  I  passed 
the  fourteen-mile  mark  1  knew  I  was  over 
the  hump.  It  was  all  downhill  from  there." 

On  May  30.  1981.  Doug  Klein  made  his 
first  sky-dive  from  a  twin-engined  Cessna 
aircraft.  The  jump  landed  him  in  the  chilly 


waters  of  Pigeon  Lake.  60  miles  southwest 
of  Edmonton. 

"1  did  the  jump  because  I  have  always 
had  a  fantasy  about  sky-diving,"  Doug  said 
later. 

Outdoor  recreation  has  its  disappoint- 
ments too.  as  when  several  day  hikers  were 
caught  in  a  storm  as  they  crossed  Sentinel 
l'ass  between  Larch  Valley  and  Paradise 
Valley  near  Lake  Louise  in  October  of  1980. 
Fortunately  for  them,  help  was  at  hand  in 
the  form  of  twelve  well-equipped  and  know- 
ledgeable members  of  the  Calgary  outdoor 
club. 

"It  was  a  w  ild  day."  recalls  Winnie  Wells, 
one  of  the  rescue  party.  "These  people  were 
cold  and  lost,  and  we  at  least  knew  the 
quickest  way  down." 

The  Burtons,  the  Jamiesons.  the  Kleins 
and  the  Wellses  of  Alberta  are  finding  self- 
fulfilment  through  different  ways  of  exper- 
iencing and  relating  to  the  natural  environ- 
ment. But  their  stories  are  more  unusual 


than  they  appear  on  first  reading. 

Wayne  Burton  is  a  double  amputee.  After 
a  motorcycle  accident  he  lost  one  leg  above 
,  the  knee  and  one  below.  When  he  moved 
I  from  Toronto  to  Calgary  he  heard  about 
;  the  Alberta  Association  of  Disabled  skiers 
j  and  the  lessons  they  gave  at  Paskapoo  just 
■  west  of  the  city.  Within  tour  years  he  was  an 
i  international  champion. 

"1  ski  on  one  prosthesis."  Wayne  says, 
"and  use  outriggers.  These  are  normal  fore- 
=  arm  crutches  with  skis  connected  to  the 
:  bottom  by  a  kind  of  rocker  device.  In  the 
downhill  events  I  can  reach  speeds  of  80 
kilometres  an  hour." 

Skiing  is  only  one  form  of  outdoor  recre- 
ation that  Wayne  enjoys.  "I  go  canoeing  in 
summer."  he  says.  "I  do  a  lot  of  hiking  and 
f  ishing.  In  the  fall  I  go  big-game  hunting  in 
the  Red  Deer  River  country,."  White-watei 
rafting  is  another  of  his  outdoor  passions. 

Bruce  Jamieson  was  stricken  with  syrin- 
gomvelus  at  birth,  a  slowly  debilitating  spin- 
al disorder  that  forced  him  into  a  w  heelchair 
in  January  1981.  Bruce  Alexander,  his  team- 
mate on  the  local  w  hcelchair  basketball  team 
called  the  Calgary  Grizzlies,  has  been  a  para- 
plegic for  six  years.  Both  took  part  in  the 
Maclin  Marathon  and  both  hope  their 
appearance  will  encourage  other  disabled 
athletes  to  compete  in  future. 

"It  would  be  nice  to  think  we've  opened 
the  door."  Alexander  said.  "Hopefully  more- 
people  in  chairs  will  get  out." 

Doug  Klein  is  another  paraplegic.  Para- 
lyzed from  the  waist  down  since  he  suffered 
a  spinal  injury  at  a  rodeo  at  the  age  of  15. 
Doug,  at  30.  became  Canada's  first  and  the 
w  orld's  second  paraplegic  sky-diver.  In  mak- 
ing his  dive.  Doug  followed  the  same  proce- 
dure as  any  novice  jumper  except  that  he 
had  to  land  in  water  and  in  a  tuck  position 
rather  than  fully  vertical. 

Having  completed  his  first  jump  into 
Pigeon  Lake.  Doug  has  set  his  sights  on  a 
stunt  jump  from  a  1. 500-metre  cliff  in  Yose- 
mite  National  Park. 

"There's  no  problem."  he  said  confidently. 
"I  know  1  can  do  it.' 

The  experienced  mountaineers  w  ho  res- 
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cued  that  storm-stranded  group  on  Sentinel 
Pass  show  the  same  kind  of  confidence. 
They  are  all  members  of  the  Seniors  Out- 
door Club  of  Calgary. 

"There  are  1 30  of  us  now,"  says  65-year- 
old  Winnie  Wells,  as  tanned,  fit  and  healthy- 
looking  as  many  half  her  age.  "In  winter  we 
go  cross-country  skiing;  in  summer  we  go 
hiking.  Snowshoeing,  skating,  camping  and 
fishing  are  other  activities  we  get  up  to." 

"Age?"  Winnie  says  with  a  smile.  "We 
range  from  60  to  80  years  old." 

John  Muir,  a  great  advocate  of  outdoor 
recreation  who  lived  to  be  76,  said  that 
"Everybody  needs  beauty  as  well  as  bread, 
places  to  play  in  and  pray  in  where  nature 
may  heal  and  cheer  and  give  strength  to 
body  and  soul  alike." 

This  applies  as  much  to  the  elderly  and 
the  disabled  as  it  does  to  the  young  and 
able-bodied.  As  Renee  Polev  put  it  in  her 
submission  to  the  Alberta  Government  Re- 
creation Committee  in  1972  on  behalf  of  the 
Alberta  Association  for  the  Mentally  Re- 
tarded: "It  is  important  that  we  .  .  .  recog- 
nize that  handicapped  people  have  many 
needs,  interests  and  abilities  similar  to  ours. 

"Just  as  we  enjoy  sensory  experiences 
derived  from  contact  with  the  natural  envi- 
ronment, so  do  the  handicapped.  Just  as  we 
need  to  be  more  protective  of  our  environ- 
ment, so  do  the  handicapped.  Just  as  we 
need  to  adapt  to  our  physical  surroundings 
and  learn  to  appreciate  nature,  so  do  the 
handicapped.5' 

Within  the  last  decade  older  people  and 
the  disabled  have  had  a  great  increase  in 
opportunity  for  recreation.  As  late  as  1974 
Dr.  Peter  Witt  of  the  University  of  Ottawa 
Department  of  Recreation  reported  that  few 
community  recreation  services  were  avail- 
able in  Canada  for  persons  with  disabilities 
and  that  the  services  which  did  exist  tended 
to  be  segregated,  special  events  or  seasonal 
outings. 

In  1 975  in  response  to  this  situation,  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
the  Canadian  Rehabilitation  Council  for 
the  Disabled,  the  Canadian  Mental  Health 
Association  and  the  Canadian  Associaton 


George  Szwender 


for  the  Mentally  Retarded  met  with  Recrea- 
tion Canada  officials  to  develop  a  co-opera- 
tive team  approach.  All  four  associations 
were  committed  to  the  integration  and  nor- 
malization of  disabled  persons,  and  their  joint 
efforts  with  the  government  of  Canada  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  the  National  Inter- 
Agency  Recreation  Project. 

During  its  four-year  existence  the  project 
initiated  activities  promoting  inter-agency 
co-operation  and  reached  out  to  involve 
other  associations. 

The  struggle  for  equal  participation  by 
disabled  and  elderly  people  in  the  commun- 
ity about  them  is  proceeding  on  a  variety  of 
different  levels,  and  recreation  has  moved 
ahead  of  most  sectors  in  meeting  their  needs. 

"Here  in  Alberta  at  the  provincial  level 
we  are  also  making  progress,"  says  Marc 
Langlois,  director  of  Camp  Horizon  near 
Bragg  Creek.  "Recreational  services  for  the 
handicapped  are  beginning  to  hold  their 
own.  Programmers  and  administrators  are 
less  hesitant  to  include  outdoor  activities  in 
their  calendars.  Disabled  children  and  adults 
are  being  integrated  into  camps  and  outdoor 
programs  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  segregated 
outdoor  recreation  programs  are  develop- 
ing at  all  levels." 

Camp  Horizon  is  one  organization  that 
is  providing  year-round  outdoor  education 
and  recreation.  Owned  and  operated  by  the 
Alberta  Rehabilitation  Council  for  the  I  )is- 


abled.  Camp  Horizon  opened  in  1 965  as  a 
residential  summer  camp  for  persons  requir- 
ing special  individual  care.  In  1 980  it  ex- 
panded its  services  to  include  outdoor  pur- 
suits: recreation  and  education  programs 
that  use  the  "experiential  education" 
approach:  that  is,  learning  through  self- 
discovery. 

Another  new  facility  enables  disabled 
Canadians  to  enjoy  the  Kananaskis  Coun- 
try, a  scenic  wilderness  once  the  domain  of 
only  the  physically  fit.  In  September  I981 
I  Peter  Lougheed  opened  William  Watson 
%  Lodge,  a  complex  of  cottages  and  cabins 
J  specially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
disabled. 

"Handicapped  persons  and  their  families 
can  stay  in  the  lodge."  says  director  George 
Szwender.  "From  here  they  can  easily  reach 
a  number  of  the  park  activity  centres.  And 
these  trails  here."  he  says,  running  his  linger 
round  the  unfolded  map  of  Kananaskis  Pro- 
vincial Park,  "are  all  free  of  barriers  to  peo- 
ple with  limited  mobility." 

The  lodge  was  named  in  honour  of  Wil- 
liam Watson,  a  disabled  Alberta  author  and 
tireless  campaigner  for  the  handicapped.  His 
motto  was  "They  can  who  think  the)  can." 
and  he  himself  lived  up  to  it. 

The  lodge  provides  facilities  omy."  says 
Szwender.  "We  don't  get  into  programming 
at  all." 

The  same  applies  to  the  provincial  and 
municipal  governments. 

"We're  not  into  direct  programming  as 
such."  says  Marion  MacCallum  of  Alberta 
Recreation  and  Parks,  who  specializes  m 
recreational  activities  for  seniors.  "Cross- 
country skiing  for  senior  citizens  is  the  clos- 
est we  get  to  it.  Our  courses,  like  those  we 
run  at  Blue  l  ake,  are  aimed  at  leadership." 

"The  government  provides  parks,  facili- 
ties and  funding."says Terry  Keyko.also  of 
Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks.  "We  pro\  ide 
or  train  leaders  lor  direct  programs  or  we 
offer  the  services  of  resource  personnel  to 
any  groups  who  want  to  follow  their  own 
recreational  pursuits." 

MacCallum.  lor  example,  is  the  "resource 
person"  for  the  Alberta  Senior  Citizens  Sport 
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The  Seniors  Outdoor  Club  of  Calgary  at  Lake 
Mmnewanka 


and  Recreation  Association. 

"We're  only  three  years  old."  says  the 
association's  coordinator  Jane  Lang,  "But 
we've  come  a  long  way  in  developing  sport 
and  recreation  for  the  elderly.  Our  main  role 
is  to  stimulate  our  branches  to  encourage 
more  participation  in  sports.  And  we're  suc- 
ceeding. Our  1982  membership  of  25.000  is 
double  what  it  was  in  1981. 

What  stimulated  such  an  extraordinary 
boost  in  membership  was  the  success  of  the 
Alberta  Seniors  Games  in  1980. 

"This  was  our  first  big  project."  .lane 
says.  "Our  association  was  incorporated  only 
in  January  that  year,  the  first  provincial 
association  of  its  kind  for  seniors  in  Can- 
ada. And  there  we  were,  tossed  in  at  the 
deep  end  and  right  away  helping  the  Alberta 
(iames  Council  select  sports,  coordinate 
events  and  stimulate  participation  for  the 
Alberta  Seniors  Games.  [Tie  games  had  only 
just  been  announced  as  a  special  event  to 
celebrate  the  province's  75th  birthday." 

For  the  purpose  of  the  games  the  pro- 
vince is  divided  into  eight  /ones,  and  com- 
petitors move  up  through  local  and  regional 
heats  to  the  /one  playoffs  and  thence  to  the 
finals  at  Camrose. 

"That  was  a  mammoth  undertaking." 
Jane  recalls.  "We  worked  with  provincial 
sports  bodies  and  with  the  Alberta  (iames 
Council  and  managed  to  get  over  15.000 
seniors  involved  altogether.  But  the  1982 
games  were  even  bigger.  More  than  22.000 
were  involved  in  those." 


V«1 

Jane  points  to  statistics  showing  the  in- 
creasing popularity  of  the  seniors'  games 
from  1980  to  1982:  the  126  municipalities 
involved  in  the  first  games  jumped  to  141. 
the  number  of  finalists  from  1 .3 18  to  1 .546. 
the  number  of  events,  both  indoor  and  out- 
door, from  20  to  26.  Because  of  this  success 
Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks  has  approved 
the  funding  for  the  games  to  be  held  every 
tv\o  years. 

The  main  aim  of  the  games,  as  of  the 
association,  is  to  stimulate  the  development 
of  new  activities  for  seniors  while  at  the 
same  time  promoting  more  involvement. 

"The  elderly  must  overcome  w  hat  can  be 
a  giant  psychological  hurdle. "says  MacCal- 
lum:  "their  own  inertia.  Young  people  can 
get  hooked  easily.  It  takes  older  adults  much 
longer  to  start  en  joying  exercise.  But  exper- 
ience has  shown  that  once  they  do  get  into 
physical  activity,  once  they  get  into  the  habit, 
they  stay  with  it  because  they  do  get  a  feeling 
of  well-being.  Fitness  means  energy:  energy 
to  pursue  a  host  of  activites  with  relish  and 
enjoyment." 

The  same  applies  also  to  disabled  per- 
sons for  whom  an  exciting  range  of  new 
outdoor  activities  has  become  available, 
among  these  arc  sledge  hockey  and  ice 
picking. 

Ice  hockey  sledges  are  adjustable  metal 
frames  with  runners  like  hockey  skates  on 
the  bottom.  I  hey  can  be  used  tor  an  adapted 
game  of  hockey  or  just  to  go  for  a  "skate." 
Poles  have  multi-picks  on  one  end  and  a 


rubber  handle  on  the  other  for  playing  the 
puck.  Ice  picking  sledges  are  similar  but. 
like  speed  skates,  they  have  longer  runners 
for  racing  on  an  oval  track.  They  too  are 
propelled  by  short  poles. 

Sledge  hockey  started  in  Sweden,  and 
was  first  played  in  Canada  in  1980.  in  Medi- 
cine Hat.  Jean  Fane  is  the  enthusiastic  secre- 
tary of  the  Sledge  Hockey  and  Ice  Picking 
Association  for  the  Disabled. 

"About  a  hundred  people  are  inv  olved  in 
Alberta."  she  says,  "but  we're  active  in  nine 
provinces  now." 

Most  of  these  prov  inces  took  part  in  the 
first  Canadian  tournament  held  in  Medicine 
Hat  in  February  this  year.  Eighty  enthusi- 
asts took  pan  in  hockey  games  and  syn- 
chronized ice  picking. 

"Ice  picking  is  the  indiv  idual  side  of  the 
sport."  Jean  explains,  "as  skating  is  to  hoc- 
key. Sledge  racing  is  the  equivalent  of  speed 
skating.  Synchronized  ice  picking  is  just  like 
synchronized  swimming  only  our  water  is 
hard." 

"We  have  to  make  adaptations  to  rules 
or  equipment  to  increase  enjoyment."  w  rites 
Mary  I  1/  ()"l  oole, director  ol  Camp  He  Ho 
Ha.  a  facility  for  disabled  persons  west  of 
Edmonton.  "Such  modifications  allow  fora 
greater  choice  of  activity  and  more  enjoy- 
ment." 

Of  no  sport  is  this  truer  than  of  skiing, 
the  outdoor  recreation  for  disabled  persons 
that  has  most  attracted  the  attention,  inter- 
est and  admiration  of  the  able-bodied. 

In  1969  Sunshine  Village  manager  John 
Gow  lost  his  right  leg  below  the  knee  and 
half  his  left  foot  after  a  plane  crash  in  the 
mountains.  Fora  man  like  Gow,  skiing  was 
the  essence  of  life.  He  could  not  give  it  up. 
Jerry  Johnston,  an  instructor  at  the  Sunshine 
Village  Ski  School,  undertook  to  teach  John 
Gow  to  ski  again,  and  Gow  went  on  to 
become  one  of  Canada's  top  handicapped 
skiers,  winning  four  gold  medals  in  the  first 
World  Championships  f  or  the  Handicapped 
in  1974. 

That  success  encouraged  Jerry  Johnston 
to  improve  skiing  techniques,  to  adapt  equip- 
ment and  to  educate  instructors.  In  time 
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Wayne  Burton,  competing  in  the  World  Disabled 
Championships  with  a  below  knee  prosthesis  and 

two  "outriggers". 


these  instructors  moved  to  other  areas  in 
Canada,  bringing  their  techniques  with  them. 
By  word  of  mouth,  students  encouraged 
other  disabled  persons  to  ski. 

"Polio  victims  with  leg  braces  and  vic- 
tims of  cerebral  palsy  f  ind  skiing  a  reward- 
ing experience,"  Johnston  says.  "It  is  one  of 
the  few  times  they  can  move  with  a  smooth 
fluid  motion  and  with  speed  without  a  great 
deal  of  physical  effort  or  difficulty." 

"When  I  walk  with  crutches  it's  kind  ol  a 
jerky  stiff  motion,"  explains  Calgary  psy- 
chologist Ross  Robinson,  "But  when  skiing 
I  feel  graceful." 

Ross  is  a  polio  victim  with  almost  no 
strength  below  his  waist.  The  first  time  he 
tried  skiing  he  was  sure  he'd  make  it  down 
one  of  the  Sunshine  Valley  ski  slopes  before 
the  day  ended.  But  it  took  him  three  years. 
Now  he  considers  himself  an  intermediate- 
level  skier. 

"To  be  honest,"  he  admits,  "I  felt  kind  of 
cocky  at  first  because  1  could  ski  better  than 
my  wife." 


Also  during  the  1 970s  "pulks"  were  deve- 
loped. This  is  a  special  ty  pe  of  toboggan  into 
which  a  paraplegic  person  is  strapped  can 
be  guided  down  the  ski  slope  using  hand 
brakes. 

Ron  Kirstein  has  developed  scuba  diving 
courses  for  disabled  persons  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta.  Some  30  to  40  enrolled  in 
these  courses,  resulting  in  14  of  them  living 
to  Hawaii  to  dive  in  the  ocean. 

The  International  Year  of  the  Disabled 
in  1981  increased  both  general  publicaware- 
ness  of  the  needs  of  disabled  persons  and  the 
awareness  of  various  public  agencies  respon- 
sible for  providing  recreational  opportunties. 
One  of  the  highlights  of  this  year  was  the 
climb  of  Mount  Ranier,  in  which  Jim  Wit- 
ikarand  Diane  Roberts  led  a  group  of  blind, 
deal  and  amputee  climbers  to  the  top  of  the 
over  4.400-metre  peak. 

Cross-country  and  alpine  skiing,  dogsled- 
touringand  snowshoeing.  canoeingand  kay- 
aking, climbing,  hiking  and  orienteering, 
horseback  riding  and  cycling,  fishing,  raft- 


ing wilderness  survival  skills  and  natural 
history  education  are  all  activities  the  dis- 
abled and  older  people  can  enjoy. 

"Many  of  these  activities  have  only  re- 
cently been  introduced  to  the  disabled."  says 
Marc  Langlois.  "but  expansion  is  inevitable. 
Outdoor  professionals  and  disabled  enthu- 
siasts are  realizing  that  in  order  to  integrate 
the  disabled  into  the  natural  environment, 
you  must  deal  with  whatever  it  is  you  have 
or  don't  have.  It  really  is  possible  for  all  to 
enjoy  the  outdoor  environment  regardless 
of  physical  or  mental  capabilities." 

We  can  see  living  proof  of  this  in  count- 
less gutsy  Albertans:  Wayne  Burton.  Bruce 
Jamieson.  Bruce  Anderson.  Doug  Klein. 
Winnie  Wells,  the  blind  and  visuallx  im- 
paired skiers  like  Canadian  champions  Lor- 
raine Barnes  and  Jim  Visser.  the  wheelchair 
anglers  like  Gail  Benny  and  Barry  Ancell.  a 
competitive  horseman  like  Oliver  Matson 
who  has  multiple  sclerosis,  a  croquet  player 
like  Him  Myeste  who  at  94  was  the  oldest 
competitor  in  the  Alberta  Seniors  Games. 
People  like  these  are  an  inspiration  to  all  of 
us  to  emulate  their  achievements  and  to 
match  their  zeal  lor  a  full  and  active  life. 

The  progress  of  the  past  decade  lias  made 
it  easier  for  people  like  these  to  excel  in  their 
chosen  recreation.  But  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  decade  ahead.  Two  key  words 
for  the  future  are  accessibility  and  integra- 
tion. 

"During  the  1980s."  John  lord  wrote  in 
an  editorial  in  Recreation  Canada,  "persons 
with  disabilities  w  ill  increasingly  be  empha- 
sizing the  need  lor  consumer  involvement 
and  self-help  approaches.  This  process  will 
also  involve  more  advocacy  as  disabled  indi- 
viduals and  groups  press  for  equal  access, 
better  support  services  and  changed  econo- 
mic conditions." 

"One  day,"  the  Canadian  Paraplegic 
Association's  John  I  ane  of  Winnipeg  lias 
written,  "able-bodied  and  disabled  alike  will 
share  a  full  range  of  recreation  options,  with- 
out handicap.  That  day  is  coming  nearer." 


Ron  Dulfy  is  a  former  geography  lecturer  and  researcher, 
now  doing  freelance  writing  and  research 
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Ron  Duffy 


Jim  King 


Enviros 


There  is  another  group  lor  whom 
outdoor  recreation  meets  special 
needs.  For  troubled  young  offen- 
ders, outdoor  recreation  can  be  a  form  of 
rehabilitation. 

Enviros  is  a  Calgary-based  private 
organization,  supported  in  part  by  Alberta 
Social  Services,  that  specializes  in  this 
field.  At  Env  iros.  young  offenders  partic- 
ipate in  rigorous  courses  similar  to  those 
of  the  Outward  Bound  schools.  The 
courses  last  for  two  months  in  the  winter 
and  three  months  during  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

"The  boys  spend  from  three  to  five 
weeks  in  the  Calgary  area."  says  Enviros 
official  Jim  King.  "We  have  a  camp  in 
the  Ghost  River  country.  55  miles  out- 
side the  city.  Then  they  go  on  a  longer 
wilderness  trip,  usually  up  into  the  north- 
ern river  regions  in  Alberta.  BC  and 
Saskatchewan.  Sometimes  they  go  ocean 
canoeing  on  the  coast  of  northern  BC." 


Enviros  students  on  a  backcountry  skiing  trip 


The  boys  are  15  or  16  years  old  and 
guilty  of  a  wide  range  of  offences. 

"These  are  kids  who  are  out  of  con- 
trol," Jim  says.  "They  are  designated  by 
the  courts  as  a  danger  to  themselves  and 
to  others.  Ours  is  an  exclusively  delin- 
quent clientele  of  'harder  core'  kids  who 
are  of  higher  risk  to  the  community." 

Enviros  deals  with  95  to  120  boys 
each  year:  about  80  in  the  Outward  Bound 
type  of  program  and  another  1 5  to  30  in 
an  urban-based  program. 

"The  kids  come  out  of  this  wilder- 
ness experience  with  an  enhanced  self- 
concept."  Jim  says.  "They  are  more  aware 
of  their  own  abiltiies  and  better  able  to  fit 
back  into  society.  To  help  them  we  give  a 
two-week  urban  reintegration  course  that 
prepares  them  for  mov  ing  back  into  the 
urban  env  ironment.  We  don't  have  any 
hard  statistics  on  what  happens  to  them 
afterwards,  hut  1  know  that  the  environ- 
mental part  of  their  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram is  well  worth  while." 
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Graffitti-defaced  rocks  in  the  Banff  area 


When  Pat  Morrow,  the  second 
Canadian  to  reach  the  summit  of 
Mount  Everest,  came  back  to 
Canada  he  brought  with  him  some  of  the 
most  spectacular  pictures  ever  taken  of  the 
legendary  Goddess  of  the  World. 

But  he  also  brought  back  some  less  than 
beautiful  pictures  that  illustrated  one  of  the 
major  problems  of  our  time:  the  negative 
impact  of  man  on  his  environment.  Pictures 
like  the  one  of  Base  Camp  IV,  a  sea  of 
garbage  at  7,927  metres  on  Everest's  South 
Col.  literally  a  garbage  dump  of  used  oxy- 
gen cylinders,  empty  tins  and  human  feces, 
the  debris  of  30  years  of  Everest  expeditions. 

Or  the  picture  of  the  two  Sherpa  guides 
who  accompanied  Morrow,  standing  on  the 
summit  and  at  their  feet  the  discarded  oxy- 
gen cylinder  left  by  Laurie  Skreslet  after  his 
history-making  climb  two  days  before. 

When  man  can  have  such  an  impact  on  a 
remote  and  inaccessible  mountain  on  the 
rim  of  the  world,  a  mountain  only  a  very 
few  of  the  athletic  and  adventurous  elite  will 
ever  see,  what  is  he  doing  to  the  much  more 
accessible  outdoor  environment  closer  to 
home? 

"I  hat  is  the  question  that  plagues  environ- 
mentalists, politicians,  parks  officials  and 
members  of  the  outdoor-using  public  across 
North  America.  How  do  you  conclude  an 
alliance  between  man  and  nature,  how  do 
you,  in  short,  teach  man  to  use  the  outdoors 
ethically? 

And  the  problem  is  becoming  more  criti- 
cal every  year.  As  the  tensions  of  urban  life 
increase,  as  the  number  of  leisure  hours 
grow,  many  North  Americans  are  adopting 


what  some  social  scientists  term  a  "frontier 
mentality",  the  urge  to  escape  to  the  great 
outdoors  and  get  back  to  nature. 

In  Alberta,  for  example,  use  of  the  pro- 
vincial parks  system  has  increased  from 
7 1 7.604  camper  nights  (one  camper  staying 
one  night)  in  1 974  to  1,132,91 1  camper  nights 
in  1982.  And  individual  parks  have  expe- 
rienced an  even  more  dramatic  increase  in 
usage,  says  Dale  Schinkel,  an  assistant  plan- 
ner with  Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks. 
Kananaskis  Provincial  Park,  an  easy  90- 
minute  drive  from  Calgary,  has  seen  its 
camper  nights  jump  from  19.485  in  1978  to 
47,950  in  1982^ 

The  national  parks  in  Alberta  are  exper- 
iencing a  similar  influx  of  visitors,  says  Doug 
Wellock,  chief  of  visitor  services  lor  Jasper 
National  Park.  The  tourist  mecca  Banff  had 
almost  1 .5  million  visitors  in  1982.  says  Wel- 
lock, and  this  doesn't  count  an  almost  equal 
number  of  people  who  simply  passed  through 
the  park  en  route  to  someplace  else.  Even 
Jasper,  which  traditionally  has  far  fewer 
visitors  than  Banff,  saw  almost  one  million 
people  pass  through  its  gates  last  year. 

The  increased  popularity  of  Jasper  may 
indicate  that  with  the  growing  strain  on 
outdoor  recreational  facilities  people  are 
willing  to  go  even  further  in  their  attempt  to 
return  to  nature.  In  turn,  this  may  mean 
that  even  formerly  remote  parks  and  wil- 
derness areas  will  begin  to  suffer  from  a 
flood  of  visitors.  Take  for  example  Lesser 
Slave  Lake  Provincial  Park  on  the  lake's 
eastern  shore.  Although  the  park  is  a  min- 
imum two-and-a-half-hour  drive  from  Ed- 
monton, the  number  of  people  v  isiting  it  has 


increased  "dramatically"  says  Schinkel.  In 
1977,  only  5.622  campers  spent  a  night  in 
the  park.  By  1982  that  figure  had  leaped  to 
20,065. 

This  kind  of  crush  is  not  unique  to 
Alberta.  Thousands  of  man-hours  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  studying  similar  problems  throughout 
Canada  and  North  America.  But  in  Alberta 
I  the  problem  is  exacerbated  bv  the  recent 
|  population  boom  triggered  by  the  provin- 
ce ces  affluent,  resource-rich  economy. 

In  addition.  Alberta  also  has  the  prob- 
lem that  much  of  its  most  popular  outdoor 
recreation  land  is  located  in  the  spectacu- 
larly beautiful  but  environmental!)  sensitive 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Rockies. 

The  problem  seems  to  be  that  in  their 
rush  to  "get  away  from  it  all"  Albertans  are 
taking  it  all  with  them.  The  crouds,  the  dirt, 
the  garbage,  the  noise  and  the  tensions  of 
city  living  are  being  transplanted  to  the 
country. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  env  ironmental 
damage  that  occurs  when  hordes  of  people 
descend  on  a  fragile  wilderness  area.  There 
arc  the  frightened  animals,  the  graffiti  on 
the  rock  faces,  and  the  forest  fires  caused  by 
careless  and  inexperienced  campers. 

Ray  Rasmussen.a  director  of  the  Alberta 
Wilderness  Association,  describes  the  dam- 
age to  the  heavily  used  Red  Deer  River 
corridor  this  way:  "The  camp  sites  are  run 
down  because  too  many  people  are  using 
them.  The  river  banks  are  broken  dov\  n  and 
broken  up  by  people  who  take  their  four- 
w  heel  drive  vehicles  right  down  to  the  side 
of  the  river  and  I  think  the  river  itself  is 
getting  polluted  by  human  feces." 

Many  people,  such  as  Doug  Wellock. 
think  the  damage  is  caused  not  by  malicious- 
ness but  by  ignorance.  Bob  Scace.  manager 
of  the  env  ironmental  design  section  of  Reid 
Crowther  and  Partners  of  Calgary,  agrees 
with  Wellock. 

"A  person  may  be  a  law-abiding  citizen 
in  Calgary  but  when  he  goes  camping  for 
the  weekend  in  Kananaskis  Country  he  sud- 
denly behaves  in  an  aberrant  way.  damag- 
ing trees  and  setting  fires." 
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Bob  Scace 


The  reason  for  this  Jekyll  and  Hyde  beha\  - 
ior,  says  Scace,  isa  lack  ol  understanding  of 
the  outdoors,  an  inability  to  deal  with  a 
totally  alien  environment. 

Users  of  outdoor  recreation  find  them- 
selves not  only  in  conflict  with  the  land  but 
also  with  each  other. 

There's  the  general  philosophical  conflict 
between  user  groups  like  the  one  now  in  the 
headlines  over  future  development  for  the 
Spray  Lakes  area  near  Canmore.  Develop- 
ers and  downhill  skiers  want  a  series  of 
linked  dow  nhill  ski  resorts  in  the  area  while 
environmentalists  worry  about  damage  to 
the  landscape  and  the  w  ild  animals  and  hik- 
ers lament  the  loss  of  formerly  quiet  and 
little-known  trails  and  tracks. 

Hut  there's  also  conflict  on  a  more  per- 
sonal level:  the  cross  country  skier  com- 
plains loudly  about  the  snow  mobiler  w  hose 
machine  has  just  chewed  up  the  ski  tracks 
and  the  snowmobilcr  in  turn  complains 
about  the  prima  donna  skiers  whose  influ- 
ence with  government  has  resulted  in  the 
snowmobilcr  being  confined  to  a  few  res- 
tricted areas  throughout  the  province.  There 
are  conflicts  between  joggers  and  cross  coun- 
try skiers,  trail  riders  and  hikers. 

And  Finally,  there  is  the  loss  of  that  one 
,  thing  so  many  outdoor  recreation  users  are 
I    seeking:  solitude. 

Edmontonian  John  I  )odd.  w  ho  has  hiked. 
|  skied,  kayaked  and  cycled  his  way  around 
'  most  of  Alberta  in  the  last  12  years,  tells  a 
I     story  which  helps  illustrate  this  loss. 

"When  1  first  started  kayaking  on  the 


North  Saskatchewan.  1  was  just  about  the 
only  person  on  the  river,"  recalls  Dodd. 

However,  last  summer  when  he  went  out 
on  the  river  he  found  it  difficult  to  find  a 
place  to  camp  because  "every  sandbar  was 
already  occupied."  When  he  finally  did  find 
a  spot,  a  few  minutes  later  another  group  of 
people  arrived  and  set  up  camp  at  the  oppo- 
site end  ol  the  sandbar.  But  the  crowning 
indignity  came  the  next  morning  when  they 
were  getting  breakfast  and  "all  of  a  sudden  a 
sightseeing  helicopter  landed  on  the  sand- 
bar." 

Says  Dodd:  "I'm  not  saying  you  can't 
still  get  awaj  from  it  all  but  it's  certainly 
getting  harder." 

With  these  problems  in  mind,  government 
planners  are  trying  to  find  ways  to  accom- 
modate all  these  various  users  and  to  help 
people  develop  a  code  of  ethics  for  using  the 
outdoors. 

But  the  solution  won't  be  an  easy  one. 
says  Scace. 

"There's  always  been  a  wide  spectrum  of 
users  and  the  problem  any  government  laces 
is  to  provide  something  for  everyone."  Scace 
explains. 

'There  are  always  going  to  be  people 
w  ho  want  1 .000  square  kilometres  of  nothing 
all  around  them  and  other  people  w  ho  don't 
feel  comfortable  away  from  the  comforts  of 
civilization." 

The  provincial  government  is  also  a  late- 
comer to  the  problem,  says  Scace.  Until  the 
1960s  prov  incial  recreation  areas  were  basic- 
ally a  series  of  campsites  that  hadn't  been 
upgraded  since  the  1 930s  and  outdoor  recre- 
ation was  considered  to  be  primarily  the 
responsibility  ot  the  federal  parks  in  Alberta. 
But  recently.  Parks  Canada  has  reiterated 
its  belief  that  its  mandate  is  to  preserve  and 
protect  a  unique  land  and  wildlife  resource, 
not  to  provide  outdoor  recreational  facili- 
ties. That  responsibility  ,  say  s  Parks  C  anada, 
lies  with  the  provinces. 

And  so  the  provincial  government  is 
struggling  to  catch  up  and  the  job  hasn't 
been  an  easy  one.  The  solutions  tendered 
are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  problems 
and  as  diverse  as  the  people  offering  them. 


Lou  Lanier 


When  they're  taken  all  together,  however, 
they  boil  dow  n  to  three  basic  solutions:  reg- 
ulation, segregation  and  education. 

Regulation  is  the  most  obv  ious  solution 
and  perhaps  the  least  effective.  Most  experts 
agree  that  rules  alone  aren't  enough.  How- 
ever, says  Scace.  if  you  hav  e  rules,  you  should 
make  sure  the  penalties  for  breaking  them 
are  stiff. 

"It's  a  mistake  to  consider  the  problems 
of  outdoor  recreation  as  different  from  those 
of  society  in  general." 

Scace  compares  people  who  don't  pack 
out  their  garbage  or  w  ho  drive  snow  mobiles 
in  prohibited  areas  to  drunk  drivers  they 
know  they're  breaking  the  law  but  they  do  it 
anyway  and  hope  they  won't  get  caught. 

"The  answer  is  stiller  fines  for  the  ones 
we  do  catch  breaking  the  rules,  either  on  the 
roads  or  in  the  parks,  [f  we  place  some  value 
on  a  diminishing  wild  lands  resource,  peo- 
ple who  abuse  this  resource  must  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  penalty." 

But  Lou  l^anier.  a  professor  of  recrea- 
tional administration  at  the  University  of 
Alberta,  feels  regulations  can  never  be  flex- 
ible enough. 

"Too  many  regulations  cannot  respond 
to  the  changing  seasons,  changing  times  and 
changing  weather  conditions."  says  Lanier. 

Rasmussen  agrees  and  adds  that  a  lot  of 
the  existing  regulations,  in  his  view,  don't 
make  sense. 

"I  can  remember  once  there  was  a  dry 
spell  and  an  area  was  posted  say  ing  no  tires. 
Then  we  had  three  days  of  rain  but  the 
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Snowmobile  damage  near  Cat  Creek  in  the 
Kananaskis  area 


regulations  still  said  no  fires  and  there  we 
w  ere  cold  and  miserable  and  no  way  to  get 
warm. 

"At  other  times,  there's  simply  no  way  to 
know  what  the  regulations  are  in  an  area 
because  they're  not  posted  properly.  You 
don't  know  you're  breaking  the  regulations 
until  some  forestry  guy  stumbles  across  you 
and  says  you  can't  camp  here." 

An  alternative  to  regulation  that  is  being 
considered  is  segregation.  An  example  of 
this  is  the  segregation  of  snowmobilers  and 
cross  country  skiers  in  Kananaskis  Coun- 
try. The  snowmobilers  who  were  once  able 
to  drive  along  a  whole  network  of  tracks 
criss-crossing  Kananaskis  Country  are  now 
restricted  to  certain  small  areas. 

Punch  Jackson,  head  of  the  outdoor  recre- 
ation section  of  Recreation  and  Parks,  says 
another  answer  may  be  one  his  department 
is  working  on:  classifying  the  provincial 
parks.  While  not  strictly  a  form  of  segrega- 
tion, this  would  allow  a  potential  user  to 
know  just  what  kind  of  activities  are  suit- 
able for  a  certain  area. 

"That  way."  says  Jackson,  "a  person 
wouldn't  go  to  a  wilderness  area  expecting 
to  find  campsites  with  plug-ins  and  running 
water." 

But  Jackson  firmly  believes  that  the  only 
long  term  solution  to  the  conflicts  over  out- 
door recreation  use  is  education,  a  belief 
which  many  outdoor  users  share. 

The  first  step  in  educating  the  public, 
says  Rasmussen,  is  to  make  more  informa- 
tion available  to  them  and  to  provide  a 
centra]  agency  to  dispense  that  information. 
Right  now,  he  says,  people  simply  aren't 
sure  who  or  where  to  call  to  find  out  about 
regulations  and  to  get  advice  about  which 
park  or  recreation  area  will  best  suit  their 
needs. 

For  example,  if  a  person  wants  to  find 
out  about  the  rules  in  the  Bow  Crow  forest, 
he  has  to  contact  the  forestry  branch  of 
energy  and  natural  resources,  but  if  he  wants 
to  find  out  if  snowmobiles  are  allowed  in  a 
provincial  park  he  has  to  call  recreation  and 
parks.  Other  departments  such  as  fisheries 
and  wildlife,  culture,  agriculture,  environ- 


ment and  transportation  are  also  involved 
in  outdoor  recreational  land  planning  and 

use. 

The  result  of  all  this,  says  Dianne  Pachal, 
a  coordinator  for  five  outdoor  recreational 
groups,  is  "a  tangle  of  regulations,  legisla- 
tion and  bureaucracy." 

Added  to  this  is  the  problem  that  many 
of  the  educational  programs  that  exist  are 
not  being  directed  at  the  right  people,  says 
Pachal,  who  represents  the  Alberta  Wilder- 
ness Association,  the  Federation  of  Alberta 
Naturalists,  the  National  and  Provincial 
Parks  Association,  the  Sierra  Club  and  the 
Great  Divide  Trail  Association. 

"Historically,  the  government  has  directed 
its  education  programsat  huntersand  fisher- 
men and  so  far  the  government  hasn't  caught 
up  with  changes  in  the  user  population." 

But  the  most  important  kind  of  educa- 
tion, says  Pachal,  is  teaching  the  broad  spec- 
trum of  outdoor  recreation  users  to  under- 
stand and  to  tolerate  each  other.  She  feels 
Alberta  needs  something  similar  to  the  B.C. 
Outdoor  Recreation  Council,  a  forum  where 
the  various  user  groups  get  together  to  dis- 
cuss problems  and  their  solutions. 

"Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  various  recrea- 
tion groups  are  played  off  against  one  an- 
other by  the  government. 

"There 'sa  lot  of  misunderstanding  among 
outdoor  recreation  groups.  For  example, 
there's  a  misconception  that  four-wheel  drive 
groups  aren't  concerned  about  environmen- 
tal protection.  If  we  had  a  forum  to  get 
together,  we  wouldn't  have  this  mistrust." 

Roger  Pillman  of  Castor,  president  of 
the  Alberta  Snowmobile  Association,  says 
a  lot  of  snowmobilers'  problems  have  been 
caused  by  ignorance  of  the  sport,  ignorance 
that  could  be  solved  by  consultation. 

"People  think  that  snowmobiles  are  noisy 
when  the  new  ones  are  so  quiet  there's  almost 
no  noise.  We  were  riding  in  Yellowstone  last 
year  and  we  rode  up  beside  moose  and  elk 
and  they  never  noticed  us." 

Although  everyone  appears  to  agree  con- 
sultation is  necessary,  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  over  who  is  responsible  for  estab- 
lishing a  forum  for  this  discussion. 
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Most  outdoor  recreation  groups  are  firm- 
ly convinced  the  government  should  call  all 
the  recreations  users  to  the  table  to  thrash 
out  the  problems  but  Punch  Jackson  says 
that  may  not  be  the  best  idea. 

"We  call  people  in  from  the  various 
groups  to  ask  their  advice  but  it's  dangerous 
for  government  to  get  too  inv  olved  because 
then  we're  perceived  as  directing  things." 

Instead,  says  Jackson,  the  groups  should 
get  together  themselves  in  some  sort  of 
informal  forum  two  or  three  times  a  year  to 
exchange  ideas  and  to  arrive  at  some  solu- 
tions to  conflicts. 

The  consensus,  then,  appears  to  be  that  a 
combination  of  regulation,  segregation  and 
education,  with  heavy  emphasis  on  the  last, 
may  be  the  answer. 

But  not  everyone  agrees.  John  Dodd.  for 
example,  suggests  a  different  action,  or.  to 
be  more  precise,  non-action. 

"The  more  demand  there  is.  the  more 
roads  we  build  into  the  wilderness  to  meet 
that  demand.  Where  do  we  stop'.' 

"I  say  stop  right  now.  It  will  sort  itself  out 
and  come  to  a  balance.  For  example,  if 
there  aren't  enough  cross-country  ski  trails 
to  go  around,  then  maybe  some  people  will 
drop  the  sport  and  eventually  we'll  get  a 
balance  back." 

Norma  Ramage  is  a  Calgary  |ournahsm  instructor  and 
freelance  writer 
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Today,  virtually  every  Canadian  city 
boasts  a  network  of  public  parks,  both 
large  and  small,  open  to  the  populace 
at  large  for  their  recreation  and  enjoyment. 
But  things  have  not  always  been  this  way.  In 
fact,  the  very  idea  of  public  parks  readily 
accessible  to  the  urban  masses  would  have 
seemed  astonishing  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Dr.  Elsie  McFarland  of  the  University  of 
Alberta's  Department  of  Recreation  Admin- 
istration is  the  author  of  the  classic  study  of 
the  history  of  public  recreation  in  Canadian 
cities.  The  Development  oj  Public  Recrea- 
tion in  Canada,  1470.  Dr.  McFarland  des- 
cribes the  typical  squalid  conditions  of  the 
urban  population  in  19th  century  Canada's 
largest  metropolis.  Montreal: 

Among  the  masses  the  average  income 
was  eleven  dollars  per  family  per  week 
and  the  average  density  of  population 
was  94  persons  per  acre  with  some  sec- 
tions ha\  ing  163  to  300  persons  per  acre. 
Mount  Royal  Park  and  other  open  spa- 
ces were  far  removed  from  these  areas. 

Nineteenth  century  parks  in  urban  Can- 
ada, says  Dr.  McFarland,  were  the  exclu- 
sive preserve  of  the  upper  classes  places 
where  the  elite  could  stroll  or  drive  their 
carriages  in  serenity: 

Since  the  working  classes  had  little  time 
for  strolling  and  little  money  for  carriages 


it  was  apparent  that  the  parks  were  not 
for  them.  There  were  lew  park  areas 
within  easy  access  of  the  crowded  sections 
of  the  cities,  moreover,  there  were  bylaw  s 
to  prohibit  active  games  and  walking  on 
the  grass. 

The  idea  of  public  parks  as  centres  of 
outdoor  recreation  within  the  city  began  to 
gain  favour  around  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Socially  conscious  women's  groups  were 
becoming  increasingly  concerned  about 
urban  squalor  and  the  high  incidence  of 
crime,  disease  and  drunkenness  it  bred.  1  hese 
concerns  coalesced  around  the  National 
Council  of  Women  and  led  to  the  emergence 
of  the  so-called  "playground  movement".  A 
resolution  adopted  at  the  1901  National 
Council  meeting  set  out  the  movement's 
goals  the  establishment  of  urban  parks  as 
centres  of  organized  recreation  across  the 
country. 

The  movement  was  extremely  influential. 
W  ithin  the  first  decade  of  the  century,  t he- 
National  Council  of  Women  managed  to 
set  up  local  playground  organizations  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  their  lobbying  efforts 
soon  paid  off.  In  Alberta,  the  Calgary  Parks 
Department  added  no  fewer  than  12  play- 
grounds in  1916  to  the  two  ahead)  in  exist- 
ence. Edmonton  took  the  lead  in  active 
community  involvement  in  the  playground 
movement.  The  first  community  league  was 


started  at  Jasper  Place  in  1917.  Community 
leagues  arranged  for  blocks  of  land  to  be  set 
aside  for  recreational  use  in  virtually  every 
area  of  the  city  and  volunteers  organized 
programs.  Today,  there  are  234  community 
leagues  in  Fdmonton  joined  together  in  a 
powerful  federation.  Outdoor  recreation  pro- 
grams offered  by  the  leagues  emphasize 
sports  for  children  and  teenagers. 

As  Dr.  McFarland  describes  it,  the  initi- 
ative of  the  National  Council  of  Women 
early  in  the  century  was  gradually  taken  up 
by  community  groups  and  by  governments 
at  all  levels.  After  the  Second  World  War. 
the  lack  of  trained  personnel  to  handle  the 
increasingly  sophisticated  programs  and 
facilities  was  a  problem.  This  need  was  met 
by  the  establishment  of  degree  courses  such 
as  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Recreation  Lead- 
ership started  at  the  University  of  Alberta  in 
1962. 

The  end  result  is  the  system  we  have  today 
an  extensive  network  of  urban  parks 
with  a  vast  array  of  outdoor  recreational 
programs  overseen  by  a  trained  professional 
bureaucracy,  typically  centred  around  a  city's 
parks  and  recreation  department.  Commun- 
ity associations,  clubs  and  other  levels  of 
government  are  all  involved  as  well. 

Edmonton's  well-developed  outdoor  re- 
creation system  is  typical.  Farry  Wall,  the 
city's  outdoor  recreation  advisor,  draws  his 
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inspiration  from  the  same  philosophical  tra- 
dition that  motivated  the  early  pioneers  of 
the  National  Council  of  Women.  "The  main 
aim  of  our  program,"  he  says,  "is  to  provide, 
within  an  urban  setting,  the  opportunity  for 
people  who  wouldn't  have  it  otherwise  to 
participate  in  outdoor  recreation  activities 
and  to  see  and  interact  with  nature.  Secondly, 
activities  are  provided  to  improve  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  health  of  the  citizens." 

The  showpiece  of  outdoor  recreation  in 
Edmonton  is  the  valley  of  the  North  Sask- 
atchewan River  which  bisects  the  city  from 
east  to  west.  The  valley  contains  the  Capital 
City  Recreation  Park  developed  with  pro- 
vincial funds  since  1 976  and  a  network  of 
long-standing  municipal  parks  continually 
under  development. 

The  river  valley  is  extremely  well  used, 
says  Larry  Wall.  For  instance,  just  one  of 
the  small  valley  parks,  Rundle  Park,  receives 
some  500,000  visitors  a  year. 

Topping  the  list  of  uses  are  what  Wall 
describes  as  "drop-in  activities"  —  picnick- 
ing, sun  tanning  and  walking  in  summer; 
toboganning  and  skating  in  winter. 

The  river  valley  is  distinguished  by  a 
network  of  trails,  some  through  developed 
parkland  and  others  through  areas  left  in 
their  natural  state.  The  trails  are  used  for 
hiking,  jogging,  bicycling,  cross-crountry 


skiing,  snowshoeing  and  horseback  riding. 
It  is  still  possible  to  see  the  occasional  deer 
within  city  limits. 

Programs  run  by  the  city  or  by  clubs  in 
co-operation  with  the  city  range  from  camp- 


ing and  nature  appreciation  to  golf  and  hot 
air  ballooning. 

Other  Alberta  cities  have  traditionall) 
made  use  of  their  natural  resources  to  offer 
similarly  well-developed  programs.  Calgary, 
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Edmonton  s  Capital  City  Recreation  Park  system 
provides  a  variety  of  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities  within  walking  distance  of  downtown 
and  residential  areas 


for  instance,  makes  use  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Bow  and  Elbow  Rivers  to  offer  85  km.  of 
bicycle  trails.  Calgary's  Glenmore  Lake, 
created  by  damming  in  1 934,  serves  as  a 
centre  for  aquatic  sports.  A  just-opened  $2 
million  facility  is  home  of  the  yacht,  rowing 
and  canoe  clubs. 

However,  faced  with  cutbacks  due  to  the 
economic  recession.  Alberta  cities  are  aban- 
doning the  tradition  of  urban  recreation 
f  unded  and  run  by  government  for  the  pub- 
lic at  large.  Calgary  is  in  fact  leading  the  way 
in  this  movement.  The  city  has  explicitly 
broken  with  the  philosophical  principles 
established  by  the  National  Council  of 
Women  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  It  is 
getting  out  of  the  direct  provision  of  out- 
door recreation  services,  and  turning  these 
programs  over  to  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Mike  Kenny.  Larry  Walls  Calgary  coun- 
terpart in  charge  of  outdoor  recreation  for 
the  city,  explains  this  radical  departure:  "In 
the  past,  the  city's  emphasis  was  on  the 
direct  provision  of  services.  But  due  to  eco- 
nomic hard  times  —  a  30  per  cent  budget 
cut  and  60  layoffs  in  the  parks  and  recrea- 
tion department  and  a  change  in  our 
basic  philosophy,  we  are  switching  to  help- 
ing people  provide  their  own  services  rather 
than  government  doing  it  for  them." 

The  way  in  which  this  philosophical  shif  t 


translates  into  practical  realities  is  apparent 
in  the  provision  of  summer  day  camps  lot 
children  and  teenagers.  Outdoor  "vacation 
schools"  for  urban  youth  were  a  key  element 
in  the  playground  movement's  program  in 
the  early  years  of  the  century.  Edmonton's 
current  program  is  typical.  Eight,  subsidized, 
week-long  day  camps  are  run  during  the 
summer  holidays.  There  are  separate  pro- 
grams for  children  under  12,  teenagers  and 
handicapped  children.  The  focus  is  on  out- 
door skill  development  including  crafts, 
cooking,  sing-songs,  nature  study,  orienteer- 
ing and  a  variety  of  physical  games. 

Calgary,  however,  has  now  abandoned 
its  similar  summer  day  camp  program  alto- 
gether and  is  hoping  that  a  private  group 
will  take  up  the  slack.  (On  the  other  hand, 
one  of  the  few  programs  being  kept  by  the 
city  is  its  summer  sailing  school  which  in- 
cludes a  fleet  of  37  city-owned  sailboats.) 

According  to  Mike  Kenny.  Calgary's 
abandonment  of  direct  involvement  in  urban 
recreational  programming  is  being  carefully 
monitored  by  other  municipal  governments, 
both  within  Alberta  and  elsewhere.  He  feels 
that  other  cities  will  ultimately  be  forced  to 
follow  Calgary's  lead.  "We  are  in  a  time  of 
restraint  and  traditionally  heavily  subsidized 
programs  are  just  not  going  to  be  available," 
he  says. 


Elsie  McFarland 


Dr.  McEarland  disagrees.  From  her  his- 
torical perspective,  she  views  Calgary's  action 
in  cancelling  summer  day  camps  while  main- 
taining sailing  as  symptomatic  of  a  step 
backward  toward  the  19th  century  princi- 
ples of  urban  outdoor  recreation  for  the 
elite. 

"1  really  think  that  we've  left  the  more 
disadvantaged  groups  behind  and  that  we're 
now  serv  ing  the  middle  and  upper  classes," 
she  says. 

"Right  now  people  are  unemployed  and 
down  on  their  luck.  Recreation  should  be  in 
there  offering  them  something  to  keep  their 
spirits  up.  Instead,  what  do  we  offer  them? 
A  raise  in  tees.  I'm  browned  off  about  it."  As 
an  example  of  this  policy  shift.  Dr.  McEar- 
land notes  that  pool  closures  due  to  cutbacks 
in  the  Edmonton  budget  have  been  confined 
to  the  poorer  areas  of  the  city. 

After  more  than  80  years  of  growth,  urban 
outdoor  recreation  is  undergoing  its  most 
serious  test.  Faced  with  shrinking  budgets, 
can  we  afford  to  uphold  long-held  ideals 
and  provide  service  to  all  the  citizens?  Can 
we  afford  not  to? 


Paul  Tisdall.  a  former  journalist,  is  an  Edmonton  free- 
lance writer  who  specializes  in  science  writing 
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Choosing  sites  for  the  1988  Winter 
Olympics  is  a  bit  like  a  United  Nations 
debate.  Consensus  is  impossible. 
Take,  for  example,  Mount  Allan,  the 
official  site  for  the  downhill  and  slalom 
races.  Olympic  organizers  made  it  only  their 
second  choice  but  nonetheless  thought  it  a 
good  racing  test  and  the  best  recreational 
ski  area  outside  the  national  parks.  Others 
called  it  flat  and  bare  and  its  choice  a  threat 
to  wildlife. 

Whatever  its  attributes.  Mount  Allan  is  a 
shining  example  of  the  difficulties  in  devel- 
oping high-profile  recreation  facilities  on 
public  lands. 

Any  such  facility  must  obviously  have 
suitable  terrain  and  climatic  conditions  for 
the  recreational  activity  planned.  It  must 
also  fit  in  with  public  policies  regarding  those 
lands. 

Should  the  site  be  located  in  a  hinterland, 
in  a  provincial  park  or  in  an  area  earmarked 
for  heavy  recreational  development,  as  in 
Mount  Allan?  If  a  site  is  to  be  accessible  to 
the  public,  must  roads  be  built  and  power 
and  sewage  provided?  If  so,  who  pays  those 
costs  and  those  of  developing  the  facility? 

Another  consideration  is  the  extent  of 


Guy  Swinnerton 


development,  whether  the  facility  should  be 
used  for  just  one  sport,  such  as  downhill 
skiing,  or  be  opened  up  to  year-round  traffic. 

With  the  influx  of  people  comes  a  poten- 
tial conflict  with  those  who  w  ish  to  preserve 
the  wilderness  and  its  wildlife.  Which  has 
priority,  or  can  both  recreation  and  conser- 
vation be  served? 

Finally,  will  the  development  of  a  site  tor 
one  sport  mean  the  loss  of  those  lands  for 
other  recreational  uses? 

When  Olympic  site  selection  is  involved, 
you  can  take  all  the  above  problems,  add  a 
few  complications,  throw  in  a  deadline  and 
put  it  all  under  a  microscope.  And  watching 
all  thecontortions  of  the  XV  Olympic  Win- 
ter Games  Organizing  Committee  are  three 
levels  of  government,  international  sporting 
bodies,  skiers,  environmentalists  and  a  some- 
what bewildered  public. 

Of  all  the  difficulties  the  committee  must 
handle  in  choosing  a  site,  perhaps  the  easiest 
is  meeting  the  technical  standards  for  a  10- 
I  day  Olympic  Games.  Hard  as  it  is  to  find  a 
|  new  ski  hill  in  Alberta.  Olympic  organizers 
|  found  two  that  met  international  require- 
m  ments —  Mount  Sparrow  haw  k  in  the  Spia\ 
Vallev  south  of  Canmoreand  Mount  Allan 


Mount  Allan  as  it  would  appear  with  the  proposed 
competitive  runs 
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I    Brian  Murphy 

in  the  nearby  Kananaskis  Valley. 

A  better  downhill  course  already  exists, 
at  Lake  Louise  in  Banff  National  Park.  But 
a  number  of  environmental  groups,  worried 
an  Olympic  dow  nhill  at  Lake  Louise  w  ould 
open  the  door  for  further  development  in 
the  park,  have  threatened  a  massive  protest 
should  that  site  be  used, 
i  In  any  event.  Olympic  organizers  have 
l  pledged  to  build  outside  the  park  and  to 
leave  a  legacy  of  new  recreation  facilities  for 
Albertans.  That  philosophy  is  in  line  with 
the  International  Olympic  Committee's  com- 
mitment to  provide  recreation  facilities  for 
amateur  sports  once  the  games  are  over. 
For  skiers,  this  long-term  commitment 
■  means  finding  a  hill  that  is  suitable  to  both 
world-class  racers  and  beginners.  Mount 
Sparrowhawk.  the  initial  pick  for  the  men's 
downhill  race,  was  considered  a  good  com- 
petitive course  but  too  steep  for  the  average 
skier.  Mount  Allan  is  the  opposite,  a  Hatter 
race  course  but  a  better  recreational  hill. 

Both  mountains  have  been  criticized  tor 
their  lack  of  snow.  Fora  one-time  event  like 
an  Olympic  race,  snow  can  be  made  or 


trucked  in.  The  development  plans  for 
Mount  Allan  include  snow-making  equip- 
ment, but  the  cost  of  making  snow  for  years 
after  the  games  could  be  exorbitant. 

"From  a  skier's  standpoint.  Mount  Allan 
is  a  joke.  It  is  acknowledged  by  everyone 
not  to  have  any  snow."  says  Alasdair  Fer- 
gusson.an  executive  member  of  Ski  Action 
Alberta,  w  ho  fears  the  hill  could  become  an 
unused  white  elephant. 

II  the  ski  resort  is  to  be  profitable,  the 
developer  must  somehow  recoup  the  huge 
costs  of  cutting  trails,  constructing  lifts  and 
putting  up  snow-making  equipment. 

"Many  of  these  ski  areas,  to  make  a  go  of 
it,  have  to  operate  year-round."  says  Guy 
Svvinnerton.a  recreation  administration  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Alberta.  "In  the 
summer,  that  means  using  the  lilts  to  bring 
people  into  the  meadows.  The  (environ- 
mental) problem  is  not  in  the  ski  season  but 
in  the  non-winter  season." 

It  is  even  more  difficult  to  recover  the 
enormous  cost  of  building  facilities  for  ski 
jumping,  bobsled  and  luge  sports  that 
cater  to  a  small  elite.  That  is  why  Olympic 
organizers  asked  the  prov  incial  government 
to  approve  the  purchase  ol  land  on  either 
side  of  the  popular  Paskapoo  ski  hill  on  the 
western  outskirts  of  Calgary. 

"If  we  built  at  Paskapoo.  we'd  make 
money  simplj  because  ol  the  summer  tour- 
ist traffic."  says  Olympic  committee  vice- 
president  of  sport  Brian  Murphy. 

"The  90-metre  (jump)  tower  would  stick 
up  like  a  big  thumb  from  the  highway. 
There's  also  something  magical  about  the 
word  'Olympic'.  People  will  pay  $5  just  to 
go  up  and  look  at  the  facilities."  Murphy 
says  l  ake  Placid,  site  of  the  I9X0  Winter 
Ciames.  earned  a  $75,000  profit  from  those 
facilities  last  year  because  of  summer  tourists. 

Bragg  Creek,  the  snow-poor  first  choice 
for  cross-country  skiing,  jumping  and  bob- 
sled events,  would  neverdraw  the  spectators 
or  the  tourists,  says  Murphy.  In  any  event, 
he  says,  the  cost  of  prov  iding  sen  ices  on  the 
free  crown  land  at  Bragg  Creek  w  ould  equal 
the  price  of  buying  Paskapoo  land. 

Access  and  development  costs  were  also 


Dianne  Pachal 


a  major  factor  in  shifting  the  alpine  events 
away  from  the  Spray  Valley.  Mount  Allan 
is  located  alongside  the  Kananaskis  High- 
way, an  hour's  drive  from  Calgary,  allowing 
athletes  to  be  housed  at  the  Olympic  village 
in  the  city.  Sparrowhawk  is  further  away, 
along  a  road  south  of  Canmore  that  would 
require  several  million  dollars  to  upgrade. 

Murphy  says  the  decision  to  choose 
Mount  Allan  was  also  influenced  by  the 
government's  apparent  refusal  to  allow  over- 
night accommodation  in  the  Sprav  Valley,  a 
key  component  of  developers'  plans  for  the 
area. 

But  Murphy  says  the  Olympic  commit- 
tee was  never  told  to  choose  Allan,  which 
looms  over  the  Ribbon  Creek  area  where 
the  province  is  developing  an  alpine  v  illage 
and  championship  golf  course.  Mount  Allan 
does  tit  in.  however,  with  the  government's 
decision  to  locate  these  and  other  major 
facilities  in  the  Kananaskis  Valley  in  the 
v  trinity  of  Ribbon  Creek  and  Evan-Thomas 
Creek.' 

Claude  Pharand.  whose  company  first 
proposed  development  of  Mount  Allan,  says 
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On  this  map.  the  stars  represent  the  initial  choices 
for  Olympic  venues.  Mt.  Odium.  Cox  Hill  and  Lyon 
Mtn  were  other  alpine  venues  considered  prior  to 
the  selection  of  Mount  Allan. 
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the  area  has  already  been  marked  by  log- 
ging, mining,  roads,  trails  and  fires. 

"An  area  with  a  high  influx  of  human 
activity  is  the  most  logical  place  to  develop," 
Pharand  says.  "It's  better  to  do  it  at  the  edge 
of  the  mountains  than  deeper  in.  The  wild- 
life has  a  better  chance  of  preservation." 

But  Val  Geist,  a  University  of  Calgary 
environmental  design  professor,  says  Olym- 
pic and  other  planned  developments  could 
have  a  serious  impact  on  a  herd  of  250 
bighorn  sheep  and  a  considerable  popula- 
tion of  elk. 

The  alpine  sheep  herd,  which  ranges  from 
Mount  Allan  to  the  Three  Sisters  peaks 
near  Canmore,  comprises  large  and  healthy 
animals.  In  part  because  it  lives  at  high 
elevations,  it  has  escaped  a  mysterious  lung- 
worm  disease  that  has  devastated  most  other 


sheep  herds  in  North  America. 

Geist  says  the  combined  effects  of  Olym- 
pic development,  an  alpine  village,  helicop- 
ter traffic,  a  proposed  road  through  nearby 
Wind  Valley  and  housing  developments  cast 
of  Canmore  would  cause  habitat  destruction 
and  dispersal  of  animals,  leading  eventually 
to  disease  and  population  losses. 

He  also  says  that  during  the  Olympics 
there  will  be  a  massive  intrusion  of  people 
onto  Mount  Allan  during  the  sheep's  most 
sensitive  time  of  the  year,  when  the  diet  is 
inadequate,  the  pregnant  females  stressful 
and  the  young  easily  lost  if  the  herd  scatters. 

"The  event  of  the  Olympics  could  hardly 
come  at  a  worse  time,"  he  says.  He  recom- 
mends reducing  overall  development  in  the 
area  and  containing  human  intrusions  out- 
side the  most  sensitive  areas. 


"Careful  consideration  has  already  been 
given  to  locating  these  large  facilities  awaj 
from  much  of  the  critical  wildlife  range," 
said  Don  Sparrow,  associate  minister  of 
public  lands  and  wildlife,  in  a  reply  to  a 
letter  from  the  Sherwood  Park  Fish  and 
Game  Association.  "We  are  firm  in  our 
resolve  to  secure  critical  wildlife  range  for 
continued  use  by  wildlife." 

But  environmental  groups  are  concerned 
a  detailed  environmental  impact  assessment 
may  not  be  carried  out  before  development 
begins  on  Olympic  sites  ranging  from  alpine 
to  nordic  skiing. 

"The  real  crux  of  the  problem  is  we're 
running  out  of  time,"  says  Dianne  Pachal, 
executive  director  of  the  Alberta  Wilderness 
Association.  "It  takes  1 2  to  1 6  months  to  do 
a  sound  environmental  assessment." 

Several  groups  have  also  called  on  the 
Olympic  committee  to  hire  an  environmen- 
tal expert  to  ensure  their  concerns  are  ad- 
dressed in  the  selection  and  development  of 
all  sites. 

A  provincial  government  official  says  no 
site  studies  will  be  given  short  shrift. 

"An  environmental  impact  assessment  is 
an  integral  part  of  site  selection, "says  Sherri 
Thorsen,  development  coordinator  of  the 
newly-formed  Olympic  secretariat,  which 
will  pull  together  many  activities  of  the  num- 
erous provincial  departments  involved  in 
site  selection  and  development. 

Any  private  developers  chosen  to  build 
facilities  on  Crown  land  will  be  asked  to  do 
complete  impact  studies  once  the  site  selec- 
tion stage  is  completed,  she  says. 

But  the  time  it  takes  to  secure  govern- 
ment approval  for  sites  is  concerning  Olym- 
pic officials,  who  want  quick  approval  so  all 
facilities  can  be  ready  for  testing  in  a  few 
years. 

"We  have  to  push,  push,  push  for  the 
facilities,"  says  the  Olympic  committee's 
Brian  Murphy.  If  site  completion  is  delayed 
beyond  1 985.  he  says,  "it  would  be  an  abso- 
lute sin." 


Bill  Corbelt  is  a  freelance  journalist  based  in  Calgary 
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Prepared  by  Doug  Ramsay 


Using 

Environment  Views 
in  the  classroom 


"How  do  you  conclude  an 
alliance  between  man  and  nature?" 


At  first  glance  outdoor  recreation 
does  not  seem  to  have  much  to  oiler 
as  a  topic  in  high  school  social  stu- 
dies or  science.  However,  closer  examina- 
tion of  the  topic  reveals  some  interesting 
and  important  issues  that  can  be  used  by 
teachers  in  the  classroom.  As  well  as  the 
general  conflict  concerning  the  environmen- 
tal consequences  of  outdoor  recreation,  stu- 
dent interest  in  the  topic  may  come  from 
their  own  involvement  in  skiing,  camping, 
etc.  Unlike  most  topics,  outdoor  recreation 
is  something  students  have  experienced  and 
therefore  may  be  enthusiastic  about.  Some 
of  the  general  suggestions  below  ,  along  w  ith 
the  articles  in  Environment  I  'iews,  should 
help  students  increase  their  understanding 
and  clarify  their  views  on  the  importance  of 
proper  use  of  outdoor  areas. 


Relationship  to  Curriculum 

Social  Studies 

The  major  issues  w  hich  arise  from  outdoor 
recreation  broadly  concern  the  relationship 
between  the  rights  of  the  individual  in  using 
recreational  areas  versus  the  rights  of  others 
who  want  to  protect  these  areas,  both  now 
and  in  the  f  uture. 

Social  Studies  10  Topic  A  — Human  Rights 
in  C  anada 

To  what  extent  should  individuals  be  able 
to  exercise  their  individual  rights  in  the  use 
of  outdoor  recreational  areas?  (i.e.  the  in- 
crease in  all  types  of  recreational  activities 
and  conflict  between  users). 

Social  Studies  20  Topic  A  —  Patterns  of 
Change 

To  what  extent  should  the  present  environ- 
ment be  protected  in  the  lace  of  pressure  for 
change?  (i.e.  the  development  required  for 
the  Olympic  Games). 

Social  Studies  30  Topic  A  —  Political  and 
j  Economic  Systems 

To  what  extent  should  governments  limit 
personal  use  of  recreational  areas  in  order 
to  maintain  the  natural  environment? 


(i.e.  the  ethics  of  outdoor  recreation). 

To  what  extent  should  governments  pro- 
vide outdoor  recreational  areas  lor  citizens? 
(i.e.  the  role  of  government  in  outdoor  rec- 
reation). 

Science 

Outdoor  recreation  is  a  topic  of  environmen- 
tal importance  in  the  high  school  biology 
program. 

Biology  20  Unit  II — Environmental  Biology 

Both  sections  3  (i.e.  effects  of  development 
of  Olympic  sites  on  the  environment,  par- 
ticularly w  ildlife)  and  section  5  (i.e.  increas- 
ing use  of  recreational  facilities  on  the  en- 
\  ironment). 


Biology  30  Unit  II  —  Current  Biological 
Problems 

Any  number  of  examples  of  the  ethical  con- 
flict between  people  and  the  environment 
over  outdoor  recreational  use  can  be  found 
in  the  articles. 

Biology  10/20/30  student  projects 

Some  examples  of  student  projects  arc: 

( 1 )  environmental  impact  of  outdoor  rec- 
reation 

(2)  the  need  to  control  use  of  national  and 
provincial  parks 

(3)  choosing  sites  lor  the  Olympic  Games 

(4)  the  need  for  education  in  outdoor  use 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment. 
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If  undelivered,  return  to: 

Environment  Views 
Alberta  Environment 
9820-106  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T5K  2J6 


Environment  Update 


Industrial  Development  and 
Water  Resources 

The  Canadian  Water  Resources  Associa- 
tion's 36th  annual  conference  will  be  held 
June  21-23  in  Saskatoon.  The  four  main 
themes  dealt  with  will  be:  water  allocation; 
industrial  development  and  water  demand; 
industrial  treatment  of  water  used;  and  trade- 
offs. The  conference  will  also  tour  the  Gar- 
diner Dam-Lake  Deifenbaker-Outlook  irri- 
gation area.  For  further  details,  contact: 
Jon  A.  Gillies,  C.W.R.A.  Conference  Chair- 
man, P.F.R.A.,  Box  908.  Saskatoon.  Sask. 
S7K  3M4. 

Wildlife  Conference 

The  47th  federal-provincial  wildlife  confer- 
ence will  be  held  in  Edmonton  June  28-July 
1.  Contact  D.K.  Pollack,  Federal-Provincial 
Wildlife  Conference,  Canadian  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice, Environment  Canada.  Ottawa,  Ont. 
KIA0E7(6I3)  997-1245. 

Agricultural  Land  Hearings 

The  Environment  Council  of  Alberta  will 
begin  public  hearings  into  maintaining  and 
expanding  the  agricultural  land  base  in  Al- 
berta this  fall.  Although  a  date  has  not  yet 
been  announced,  the  hearings  are  expected 
to  begin  soon  after  the  harvest  is  completed. 

Charles  Stewart  of  Wainwright  will  be 
the  chairman,  with  Alistair  Crerar,  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  ECA  as  vice-chair- 
man. Stewart,  a  rancher,  is  a  former  MLA 
and  former  chairman  of  caucus  land  use 
committees.  Other  members  of  the  panel 
are  Walter  vandeWalle.  a  cereal  grower  in 
Legal;  James  Lore,  a  Calgary  agronomist; 
and  George  Walker  of  Walker,  Newby  and 
Associates,  a  professional  engineer  from 
Edmonton. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  at  locations 


throughout  the  province,  and  further  infor- 
mation on  dates  and  locations  will  soon  be 
available.  There  is  an  annotated  bibliography 
available  of  ECA-prepared  publications  on 
the  subject.  The  bibliography  and  any  of 
these  publications  may  be  obtained  free  from 
the  ECA,  8th  floor."  Weber  Centre.  5555 
Calgary  Trail.  Edmonton  T6H  5P9  or  by 
calling  427-5792  or  a  toll  free  number  listed 
in  local  directories  under  "E". 

Not  In  My  Backyard 

A  two-day  symposium  on  public  involve- 
ment in  siting  waste  management  facilities 
entitled  The  Not-In-My-Backyard  Synd- 
rome is  to  be  held  May  13-14  in  Toronto. 
Contact  the  Faculty  of  Environmental  Stu- 
dies, York  University,  Toronto,  Ont.  (416) 
667-30 1  I . 

Environmental  Education 

An  Environment  education  field  workshop 
will  be  held  July  4-8  at  the  Ministik  Hills 
Field  Study  Centre  outside  Edmonton.  This 
course  is  designed  to  be  of  practical  value 
lor  teachers,  leaders,  or  any  adult  w  ho  w  ishcs 
to  explore  and  learn  about  the  immediate 
environment.  Focus  of  the  workshop  will  be 
on: 


•  interpreting  the  natural  phenomena  and 
ecological  relationship  observable  in  the  area: 

•  identifying  resources  and  methodologies 
for  integrating  and  experiential  and  envir- 
onmental education  approach  into  school 
or  recreational  program. 

The  fee  is  $  1 40  (includes  meals  and  accom- 
modation). There  is  a  limit  of  20  persons. 

For  further  information  call  432-3033  or 
write  to  the  Faculty  of  Extension.  '  miver- 
sity  of  Alberta.  228  Corbett  Hall.  Edmon- 
ton. Alberta  T6G  2G4. 

Environment  Week  1983 

It  has  been  announced  that  Environment 
Week  '83  will  be  held  June  5-11.  The  week 
of  events  and  displays,  presented  by  Envir- 
onment Canada,  the  Environment  Council 
of  Alberta  and  Alberta  Environment,  is  de- 
signed to  focus  public  attention  on  envir- 
onmental issues. 


If  you  have  a  short  news  item  of 
province-wide  interest  you'd  like  to 
contribute  to  Environment  Update, 
please  send  it  to  the  editor  at  the  ad- 
dress on  the  Contents  page.  The  edi- 
tor reserves  the  right  to  select  and  edit 
the  items. 




